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VERMONT AND MURRAY GROVE 


A novel and pleasant sequel to the elec- 
tion of officers of the Murray Grove Asso- 
ciation, Aug. 12, was the meeting, deep in 
the heart of Vermont, of the young new 
president, and the eternally young, “three- 
score-and-ten”’ vice-president, within forty- 
eight hours of the election. 

There, in a typical white farm-cottage 
four hundred miles from Murray Grove, 
Hattie E. Miller, with snowy hair, radiant 
smile, love of Murray Grove literally shin- 
ing in her, and Walter Gabell, Jr., new 
president of the Association, talked of the 
future of the shrine. 

“Aunt Hattie’ had been unable to be 
at the annual meeting, the first she had 
missed for some time, and she hung closely 
on each word of the report—the keen 
interest and participation of young “‘Bob”’ 
Polk and “‘Bill’’ Gardner, the effort to 
obtain a new tenant farmer for the Potter 
House, the discussion of abridging the year 
book, the reduction of the “note” to $600, 
the new recreation plans. Then her own 
plans tumbled forth, as sharp, as fresh and 
as intense as any ever made for Murray 
Grove. The Ballou House needs paper- 
ing; Potter House needs a fire-proof new 
roof; Murray Grove needs more men, 
more publicity. 

Particularly delighted was she at the 
information that Elizabeth Dodge, loyal 
Murray Grover, whose father, Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge, had done so much 
toward refurnishing, and immortalizing in 
verse and prose, the old Potter House, 
was furthering her father’s work. Miss 
Dodge during the past year has completed 
a beautiful crocheted bedspread, which to- 
gether with a special lining is to be placed 
on the bed in the chamber of prayer at 
the Potter House. Miss Dodge gave the 
spread to Murray Grove at the birthday 
party, Aug. 12, together with a number 
of framed oil and photographed pictures 
of Murray Grove and vicinity, which her 
father had owned. She said that her 
sister joined with her in the thought that 
there was no more appropriate place for 
these possessions than Murray Grove. In- 
cluded in the contribution were Dr. 
Dodge’s personal copies of ‘John Murray’s 
Landfall” and ‘‘Christus Victor.”’ 

It is almost five years since Hattie Miller 
first began visiting the west slope of Bran- 
don Mountain in Vermont. And it is five 
years since Walter Gabell has been spend- 
ing a few exhilarating days on the east 
slope of the same mountain. Several times 
“Aunt Hattie” has said insistently, ““You 
must come look me up.”’ Time and ac- 
tivity have made the good dirt road be- 
tween seem a long climb up and down, but 
this year it became imperative that the new 
president and the vice-president should 
talk again together. Away back in 1802 
that heroic Universalist after whom the 
Ballou House at Murray Grove is named, 
Hosea Ballou, passed over that dirt road 
in his missionary efforts through central 


Vermont. About thirty years ago George 
E. Huntley, one of the most loyal of 
Murray Grovers, passed over the road, and 
found at Barnard a wife, and began an 
outstanding career in Universalism. 

It is fitting that over the same road, 
through the lovely hills and under these 
blue skies the brand-new youngest presi- 
dent, and the perennially young vice- 
president, should clasp hands, and spend 
the whole of a Vermont afternoon dream- 
ing and building the shrine. 

WG. Jt: 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE ‘“‘PANORAMA OF 
UNIVERSALISM”’ 


How would you like to walk into a room 
and find upon the walls a picture of every 
active Universalist church in the United 
States? 

Of course, it’s a unique and valuable 
stunt. Education and inspiration are two 
words that have been badly overworked, 
but they describe such a room perfectly. 
For any Universalist to find in one room, 
actual, modern pictures of several hundred 
churches, all actively engaged in Univer- 
salism, is a source of inspiration. 

Such a room, and such a project, is al- 
ready under way. There is no more ap- 
propriate place for it than the shrine of 
the denomination, Murray Grove. Under 
the direction of the new president, Walter 
Gabell, Jr., and with, the hard work and 
enthusiasm of Robert D. Killam, minister 
of the Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, 
N. Y., every church in the denomination 
is being asked to furnish a picture of its 
chureh building, outside, if possible a pic- 
ture inside, and a picture of the present 
pastor. Frames and moulding are being 
installed in the museum room at Murray 
Grove, and space for each active church 
will be provided. Cards will be placed in 
each space with the name of the church, 
and will be replaced with pictures as re- 
ceived. The standard size of the place 
provided will be 8 x 10, and two such 
spaces may be assigned a church where 
warranted. Photographs of any size may 
be sent, but it is suggested that where 
snapshots are sent, the negatives be in- 
cluded so that they may be enlarged to a 
better size. No photographs will be re- 
turned, but negatives will, where re- 
quested. 

The campaign to complete the pano- 
rama will begin at once. All photographs 
should be sent to Rev. Robert Killam, 
1304 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. Mr. 
Killam’s committee will consist of every 
Universalist minister. Full co-operation is 
urged at once. If you read this article, 
take it upon yourself to see your minister 
and offer, if you can, to be the one in your 
church to take or provide the picture that 
will represent it in the Murray Groy> 
panorama. Checking with your minister 
will prevent duplication. The project will 
be, it is hoped, completed by 1940. 

W.G.,, Jr. 
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THE DEBATE ON CENTRALIZATION 


S the debate on centralization of power proceeds, 
the thinking of all of us is becoming clarified. 
It is not likely that there will be a serious 
division in Washington. Gradually minds are meet- 
ing. The decision to start a discussion of this subject 
in advance of the Convention in our judgment has 
been fully vindicated. We speak of the decision the 
more freely, inasmuch as the suggestion for a sym- 
posium was made to us in a strongly worded, con- 
vincing letter from the Rev. Max A. Kapp of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. If controversial matters are in the wind, 
the business of a journal of religion, as we conceive 
it, is to bring them in out of the wind where all 
together we may examine them. 

What we see now more clearly is that times 
like these in our denomination and in all denomina- 
tions demand strong leadership and strong action. 
Policies of drift are apt to be fatal.. Churches as 
organizations are in danger, and while nothing can 
take the place of a new spirit, a new method may 
easily be a powerful aid to the upsurge of the spirit. 

We see also that we can not possibly give up our 
congregationalism. It is bred in us. The seat of 
authority is in our town meeting, and our town meet- 
ing is our local church meeting. There are those who 
are convinced that imperceptibly we have passed 
on out of our congregationalism into a different 
order, but we doubt it. In any event we do not need 
to settle the matter. All we need to do is to take the 
measures called for on the facts before us, and not 
try to name them. 

A most encouraging fact made clear in the dis- 
cussion is that the doctrine of laisse: faire, letting 
things alone, has few friends. 

One of the important things brought out is the 
fact that already we have entrusted much power to 
our central office officials. When people generally 
know that power has been granted, they are not 
apt to be patient with any officials who fail to exercise 
the power in important and crucial situations. 

It is not likely that Universalists will ever be 
tempted to set up a bishop or an archbishop, but 
it is likely that they will vote to sustain and help 
the able men now at the head of our affairs. 

People with the reforming temperament, Colonel 
_ Higginson once told us, are like’Eskimo dogs. They 
can never be put into one set of harness. Each has 
_ to be hitched by a separate thong to the load, lest 
_ they turn and eat one another up. In our judgment 
we have passed through that period in our history. 
We are ready for a united pulling at the load. The 
_ power that we give to leaders will be freely given 


* 
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under}the"conviction that we shall never do even half 
a job until we back up the men whom we have selected 
to be at the head. 


* * 


WHEN SCHOOL BEGINS 
HEN school begins in a few weeks now, text 
books and other course material will be avail- 
able for the pupils in the public schools. 
There will be no delay in beginning the work because 
of lack of materials. How about the church schools 
and the pupils who will be going back to them in 
the fall? Will classes drag for two or three weeks 
while the pupils mark time waiting for text books? 
This has been the situation in some church schools 
in former years. It need not be the situation in a 
single school if the superintendents and teachers 
order their material soon enough. The book room 
and supply department of the Publishing House should 
be getting orders for fall opening material now. A 
good many such orders are in fact already coming 
in. But there are still school superintendents and 
teachers who order late. We rush the material 
through as fast as possible. More often than not, 
however, late orders mean late beginnings for church 
school classes. So we say send your orders early 
and have the texts and material ready for the children 
when schools begin. 
E. H. L. 


* * 


CHURCHES DIE TO LIVE 
HE morning mail brings a letter from a loyal 
Universalist who laments the fact that her 
church is dying. This woman has given a life- 
time to the service of her church and church school. 
We sympathize deeply with her. We understand 
her distress at seeing the institution she loves go into 
decline. Since we do not know all the facts in this 
particular case we can do no more than express our 
sympathy. The letter, however, does raise questions 
in our mind: Must this church die? Ought this 
church to die? 

Some churches die out because of shift in popu- 
lation. We have never been satisfied that this is a 
valid excuse for any church dying. A change in 
population simply means that different people come 
into the area. If those people are Roman Catholics 
or Jews Catholic churches or synagogues follow them 
into the neighborhood and they are cared for. If the 
newcomers are simply unchurched folks of differing 
background they should be brought into the existing 
churches. Nine times out of ten they are not so 
welcomed. To get them means that the old members 
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must not be snobbish or smug in their little church 
family. The old members must be generous in their 
hospitality even to the point of stepping aside for the 
newcomers. Most of all, the old members must be 
alert enough and intelligent enough to see that the old 
program that satisfied them and their predecessors 
will not bring in the new people, especially those who 
have no tradition of active church life or those who 
have wandered from other churches because the pro- 
gram did not meet their needs. To survive and to be 
worthy of survival in a changing community a church 
must be willing to change, and in many cases to 
change radically. It may be that the whole scheme 
of present conventional services is wrong for some 
communities. What some communities need most 
is an active every-day social and educational and re- 
ligious program. ‘‘But it wouldn’t be the old St. 
Blank’s church,’”’ say the old standbys. No indeed, 
it wouldn’t; but zt would be a living church. Old “St. 
Blank’s’”’ would die to be resurrected as a point of 
vital service in the community. In many communities 
old “St. Blank’s” is going to die anyhow. It is just 
a question of whether it will be killed by the smug old- 
timers who will have none of the new ways or the 
new faces in their church, or whether some courageous, 
really loyal and unselfish old-timers welcome the 
young and the stranger and change the old ways to 
meet the new times. 

In a word, churches die to live, or they shrivel 
up and die of dry rot and that is the end of them. 
In old St. Blank’s there may be a woman’s society 
that once did fine work. Now, however, many of 
its members have died and others are invalids or 
semi-invalids. Yet the society goes on in its old rut. 
Some of the members complain that the young women 
don’t come in and carry on. The young womien don’t 
come in because they feel that the group is too old for 
them, and anyhow the program which the ladies insist 
on carrying does not appeal to the younger women 
with different problems and interests. And so the 
woman’s work of the church languishes (and with it 
the church). Suppose the fine old veterans of St. 
Blank’s call the young women together and say: 
“Here’s our constitution; take it or tear it up and 
make a new one. We are disbanding. You do the 
job now in your own way and we will stand by and 
give you our blessing and our support.’”’ The women’s 
work then will thrive. It will take on new forms and 
do new projects and the church will thrive. The church 
will thrive better if the same thing happens in the 
board of trustees and the men’s club. What if the 
men’s club isn’t what it used to be! Support the new 
program, and your church continues to live and thrive 
in serving the new community in the new way. 

It is said that churches die “‘because all of the 
Universalists have moved away.”’ As one who was 
not born a Universalist and is now an active Univer- 


New conditions, new faces, new organizations, 
and new methods—these are the conditions of survival.. 
If these conditions are not met the old institution 
dies, leaving no successor. 

At a luncheon table conversation turned on 
churches. A venerable clergyman discoursed on the 
difficulties of churches today, and the importance of 
churches, particularly liberal churches. A courteous 
lady sat listening quietly. When the clergyman had 
finished she said: ‘“‘Don’t you think, Doctor, that it is 
the genius of Protestantism to outgrow its institu- 
tions?”’ We don’t know what the minister said, but we 
are sure the lady is right. It is particularly the genius 
of liberal churches to outgrow the institutions by 
which they served in former generations, in order that. 
they may grow into institutions fit to serve the needs 
of men and women today. 

He Freie 


* * 


POLICEMEN WITH IMAGINATION 


N the city of Cleveland the juvenile delinquency 
rate has been cut sixty-two percent, according 
to Eliot Ness, city director of public safety. 

The story of how this remarkable feat was accom- 
plished is a demonstration of the use of imagination as 
well as official procedure in attacking a community 
problem. The Police Department gave a banquet 
for a large group of youthful gang-leaders. At first. 
the boys were only suspicious, but were finally won 
over. At the dinner the department representatives 
asked the young men directly why there was such a 
delinquency rate in their particular districts. After 
a time the boys opened up and told their hosts that. 
they believed the trouble was due to lack of play- 
grounds, gymnasiums, swimming facilities, and lack 
of even part-time jobs for spending money. The 
police and the Department of Public Safety went to 
work for the boys. Recreational facilities were pro- 
vided. Jobs were secured. Older gang-leaders are 
now sponsoring six Boy Scout troops in districts where 
they once prevented the formation of such troops.. 
In time five police stations in former delinquency areas 
were turned over to youth organizations. 

What good will and intelligence stimulated by 
imagination have done in Cleveland can be done in 
other cities and in other situations. Righteous zeal 
has a place in all reform and improvement projects, 
but sympathetic imagination is the precious ingredi- 
ent which insures success. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Criticism of the American Youth Congress, repre- 
senting five million young people, is changing consider- 
ably as the story circulates that a well-organized 


Coughlinite group attended to make trouble and to | 
stir up dissension. Coughlin comes near cursing — 
everything he touches. 4 


salist, as one who knows scores of Universalists who 
were not born that way, we do not feel the force of 
this pathetic wail. When Universalists move away 
from a community it is up to the remaining Uni- 
versalists to hustle and convert some new people to 
Universalism. It can be done, but this too involves 
change and often radical change in program to meet 
new conditions. 


Even people whose religious beliefs have ndtia 
changed appreciably during their lifetime testify to — 
a totally different atmosphere in which men debate 
theology today. 
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A Moderator Travels to the North Country 


J. Albert Robinson 


HE one hundredth anniversary of any Univer- 
salist church is news. A New Englander, how- 
ever, with Connecticut and Massachusetts an- 

cestry, who had no family or personal connection 
with a little church in the ‘North Country” of 
New York State, would hardly travel 325 miles to 
participate in such a celebration. But as the occasion 
was to be a tripartite event it became a horse of 
another color, and in the minds of the moderator of 
the Universalist church at Bridgeport, Conn., and 
his wife, a sentimental journey was clearly indicated. 

For, combined with the three-day centennial of 
the “Church on the Hill’ at Henderson, N. Y., during 
August 4, 5 and 6, with a program including several 
outstanding Universalist preachers, administrators 
and teachers, it was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the ordination, in the self-same church, of one of the 
participants in the program, our own pastor, the Rev. 
Harold H. Niles. To cap the climax, it was the 
occasion for the ordination of his son, Albert Charles 
Niles, into the ministry. 

Johannes, in his cruising articles, is wont to set 
forth in meticulous exactitude the routes he follows 
in his comings and goings about the country. In 
emulation of this master narrator, it should be di- 
vulged that we eschewed such obvious routes as 
Connecticut’s pride, the Merritt Parkway, and beauti- 
ful Westchester County’s Eastern Parkway or Route 7 
up through the rugged Litchfield Hills and lower 
Berkshires. Instead, by devious routes known only 
to back-road lovers such as ourselves, we avoided 
the congestion of such possible obstructions as White 
Plains, Poughkeepsie, Danbury, Pittsfield and Albany, 
and arrived, after 120 miles of travel, and by utilizing 
parts of well-known routes, at Catskill, N. Y., where 
a lunch of sorts (not of our packing) was endured. 
Then by Route 23 to Cairo and Route 145 to Middle- 
burg, after skirting the bold Catskill Mountains, 
we found ourselves via Route 433 at Cobleskill in 
old Schoharie County—made so familiar to us by 
Johannes. And it should be said that he has never 
exaggerated the striking beauty of this country. 

This scribe was drawn to the little white house 
in Beards Hollow, as the tyro is drawn to his master. 
After 175 miles reeled off in rapid time, a brief respite 

was welcome. It was indeed a treat to enjoy the 
warm and genial hospitality of the editor of The 
Christian Leader and the Madame, and to quench 
our thirst at their never failing well. 
We left the van Schaicks reluctantly, as do all 
_ who tarry at their hearthstone, arriving for the night 
at Canajoharie, where the ancient and famous Wagner 
_ Hotel, now rechristened “The Beech-Nut,” offers 
extraordinary comfort. It is beautifully furnished 
and appointed, and the charges are most reasonable. 
Canajoharie is a thriving little city built by the 
prosperity of the famous Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
‘pany, whose splendidly landscaped factories are scat- 
; about the town. ~ 
- But this trip must be brought to a close. On 
ay morning, by the most direct route possible, 


} 


and by a drive of 125 miles, we arrived at the little 
town of Henderson, with its white church on the hill, 
just one mile back from Henderson Harbor, on Lake 
Ontario, twenty miles southwest of Watertown. 

Henderson was the home of Washington Bullard, 
who was president of the Union Steamship Line. The 
ships of this company plied the Great Lakes in all 
directions and the home town boys were given prefer- 
ence in filling berths. At one time, it is said, the town 
could boast of having sixty resident captains. 

The first Universalist society in the town of 
Henderson was formed with thirteen members in 
1819, although it was not until 1823 that the society 
became a permanent one. The membership of thir- 
teen gradually grew to one hundred and fifty, and it 
was decided to build a church. They raised $2,200, 
and on December 25, 1839, the church was dedicated 
with the Rev. Pitt Morse, the celebrated evangelist 
of the North Country, as the first minister. 

Mr. Morse began preaching in Henderson in 1821. 
He was born in Brooklyn, Conn., on February 21, 
1796. He received most of his education at Wood- 
stock Academy, Vermont. After graduation he taught 
school in Vermont for four years and then moved to 
Palatine, N. Y., and then to Pittsford, teaching 
school. He was ordained as a minister of the Univer- 
salist Church in June, 1820. He preached at first in 
Watertown, Brownville and Henderson. From 1820 
to 1888 he was pastor of the Watertown church. In 
1838 he moved to Henderson and became pastor of 
this church until 1858, when he returned to Water- 
town. He was, therefore, the pastor when the present 
church was built at Henderson. The spirit of the man 
and character of the people are disclosed by an entry 
in an early record book, which appears as follows: 
“Tt was proposed to build a house of worship.” 

The original building stands as it was erected by 
Henderson’s own architect and builder, Joseph Barnes, 
a member of the society. Some of the people who 
made it possible to have the church were the Dobsons, 
Aspinwalls, Carpenters, Wooleys, Kilbys, Joyners, 
Boyces, Howards, Gleasons, Montagues, Siases, Roses, 
Mathers, Bulls, Bullards, Whittiers, Tylers, Sawyers, 
and many others. Down through the century the 
same blood has carried on and made it possible to 
keep up the church. The first trustees were John S. 
Porter, Roswell Davis and Amasa Hungerford. Some 
of the children and grandchildren of the early sup- 
porters of the church are members today. 

During the past few weeks the church has been 
completely redecorated both inside and outside, at a 
cost of about $600, made possible by the generous 
bequests made by Mrs. M. J. Weaver, formerly of 
Henderson and Pittston, Pa., and Mrs. Ida Kilby, a 
former resident of Henderson. Each window is a 
stained glass memorial, and the family names which 
appear can be found among the names listed in the 
previous paragraph. 

The little church has been the “mother church” 
of many theological students from the St. Lawrence 
Theological School in Canton for the past sixty years. 
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More ministers of the Universalist denomination have 
had their start here than in any other church. Some 
of the outstanding preachers of the denomination 
preached their first sermon from this pulpit. The 
ministers who have served the church throughout the 
century are: Pitt Morse, Seth Jones, Luther Rice, 
Alfred Peck, Harvey Haynes, S. W. Remington, 
L. B. Fisher, D. L. Fisher, H. P. Morrell, Arthur 
Roberts, Charles Lund, Samuel G. Ayres, L. M. 
Clement, Flora Bronis, George Adams, Loomis O. 
Black, William J. Metz, Elmo A. Robinson, Harold 
H. Niles, Weston Atwood Cate, Harriet Druley, 
Gustav Ulrich, Truman J. Menadue, Wallace G. 
Fiske, Robert Killam, Charles A. Wyman, Ernest 
Young, Raymond Scott, and Albert C. Niles. Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, preached his first sermon here, as 
did doubtless a number of young theologues who have 
since become famous. 

On Friday evening, August 4, there was held a 
tureen supper in the parish house. This was an 
informal get-together of parish members and friends, 
but it later developed into a double anniversary party 
for the Rev. and Mrs. Harold H. Niles. Mr. Niles 
was ordained in the Henderson church June 6, 1914, 
twenty-five years ago, after having served for a year 
as a student pastor, and he continued this pastorate 
for two more years. He graduated from the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence in June, 1915. On 
August 4, 1914, he and Hildred Irene Orr were 
married, and made their home in Henderson during 
the following year while Mr. Niles served as resident 
minister at Henderson and Ellisburg. In honor of 
their wedding anniversary a generous-sized wedding 
cake was served and reminiscences were indulged in. 

Mrs. Sydney Forward of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
former resident, who came back for the celebration, 
told how she could hear Mr. Niles practice his ser- 
mons up in his bedroom in her home. Eben C. Sawyer, 
life-long member of this church, and well known in 
the North Country as a member of the Thousand 
Islands International Bridge Commission, was author- 
ity for the statement that Dr. L. B. Fisher, first presi- 
dent of St. Lawrence, and a former pastor at Bridge- 
port, Conn., practiced his sermons on a stump in 
back of the Sprague home. Once, in the middle of a 
climactic peroration, a roaring, stamping bull chased 
him from his pedestal. 

M. L. Burnham, a local undertaker, whose family 
has been connected with the church from the earliest 
days, and whose brief but excellent history of the 
society, which has been freely quoted, appeared in 
the souvenir program, has had the unique distinction 
of having assisted and coached ten young theologues 
in their first funeral service. 

It was also brought out that the only child born 
in the parsonage, so far as is known, was Ida Metz, 
daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. William J. Metz, now 
in social service work at Johnson City, Tenn. 

t ¢ On Saturday afternoon, August 5, at 2.30 p. m., 
a very impressive service of rededication was held at 
the church, which was arranged and conducted by 
Albert C.} Niles. Following a service of worship and 
the act of rededication, participated in by the con- 
gregation, a prayer of rededication was offered by 


the Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, recently retired from an 
active pastorate at Rumford, Maine. 

A sermon appropriate to the occasion was 
preached by the Rev. William J. Metz of Central 
Square, N. Y. Mr. Metz introduced his remarks by 
say ng: “Someone viewing New England for the 
first time has said the outstanding feature as one 
approached village after village was the pointing 
spire of the meetinghouse. Surely through the years 
this church spire, seen as it is from almost every point 
on the horizon, has shown the world that here stands 
a house of God—a house of religion.” 

Mr. Metz, who was installed in this church 
thirty-one years ago as a regular pastor, gave inter- 
esting reminiscences of that time and of the rededica- 
tion of the rebult church in 1909. 

“But that,” he said, “‘is all of the past. Today, 
we are rededicating the church once again as we 
find ourselves living in what may truly be called a 
new age. Yet, despite the advantages of the mechan- 
ical helps, the added leisure, the changed emphasis 
in so many ways, I am wondering if good old-fashioned 
morality, honor, integrity, honesty, kindness, good- 
will, and love, as the basis for real fellowship and 
friendship, are not as essential today as ever.” 

On Saturday evening, an anniversary banquet 
was served in the Henderson Consolidated School. 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, New York State Superintendent, 
acted as toastmaster, in the approved manner, by 
interspersing wit in homeopathic doses. In a very 
serious vein, however, he made an eloquent plea for 
the rural church and its preservation, and uncon- 
sciously, but most effectively, paved the way for the 
continuance of this subject by Dr. Atwood on Sunday 
afternoon. 

The toastmaster called upon all the ministers 
present, each one of whom distinguished himself by 
brevity, yet each had something to offer of interest 
and appropriate to the occasion. Those not on the 
official program who responded were the Rev. George 
W. Sias of Turner Center, Maine, of Henderson birth 
and ancestry, and Prof. Elmo A. Robinson, professor 
of philosophy at San Jose, Calif., a former student 
pastor. 

Several laymen, also, were called upon and their 
remarks were most interesting. Harold B. Johnson, 
editor of The Watertown Daily Times, clarion voice of 
the North Country, and a prominent Presbyterian 
layman of Jefferson County, attends our Henderson 
church during the summer. It was he who recently 
entertained the Hon. Alf Landon. Mr. Johnson 
brought a welcome from other churches, and proved 
to be an able and interesting speaker. He gave 
splendid publicity to this centennial in his paper 
and this scribe owes him a debt of gratitude for the 
information which he has unblushingly cribbed from 
several issues. 

Eiken Montague, eighty years of age, straight as 
an arrow and strong of voice, told of his personal ac- 
quaintance with several who were responsible for the 
founding of the society and the building of the church. 
It was Mrs. Montague who remarked that the people 
of Henderson had experienced a college education 
even if they had never been out of the town, for dur- 
ing the past sixty years the student pastors had 
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repeated to them the lectures they had heard the 
previous week, and the people had heard them over 
and over again. 

After the speaking, there was a short musical 
program of local talent which was greatly enjoyed, 
and the evening’s program closed by the presentation 
of an original historical skit put on by the young 
people, under the direction of Mrs. Ruth Fisher 
Raymond. 

A most interesting recital by Judge Brayton 
Field, of Watertown, described the stirring events, 
in which he had such an important part, in the or- 
ganization of the General Sunday School Association 
at the historic Syracuse General Convention. 

On Sunday, August 6, at 10.30 a. m., the service 
of ordination was held. Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, 
of Watertown, conducted the worship service and the 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman, of Oneonta, N. Y., gave the 
scripture reading. The Rev. Harold H. Niles preached 
the sermon. The regular church service was followed 
by a service entitled “‘Act of Ordination.”’ Mrs. Jane 
Terry Polk gave the report of Fellowship Committee 
and invitation; and the invitation from the congre- 
gation was given by Dr. Leining; the charge to the 
minister was made by Dr. Edson R. Miles, professor 
in the Theological School; the right hand of fellow- 
ship was extended by Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
dean of the Theological School at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and the charge to the congregation: was given 
by Dr. Reed. It is a matter of interest that Dr. Reed 
was present at the ordination of the Rev. Harold H. 
Niles twenty-five years ago. The service was inter- 
spersed with both vocal and instrumental music and 
by congregational singing, and the benediction was 
offered by the newly installed minister, the Rev. 
Albert C. Niles. 

One would indeed be insensitive if he did not feel 
the drama of this occasion, a triangle of contrasts, 
mellow old age, seasoned maturity, and youth at the 
threshold of life, exemplified by this century-old 
church, a father returning twenty-five years after 
his own ordination in the self-same church to assist 
in the ordination of his son to the Christian ministry. 

Each one who took part in this service seemed 
to experience an intangible something which made 
his contribution of superlative worth. As for the 
sermon, it was the universal comment of laymen and 
his former professors alike that the Rev. Harold H. 
Niles preached as one inspired. 

In the afternoon, at 2.30 o’clock, the “Service 
for the Dedication of Individuals” was held. The 

_ service of worship was conducted by the Rev. Albert 
©. Niles. Prayer was offered by Dr. Ellsworth C. 
_Reamon of Syracuse, and a communion service was 
conducted by Dr.. Edson R. Miles. Mr. Niles chris- 
_ tened several children and extended the right hand of 
‘ellowship to a number of new members. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. John Murray Atwood. 

Dr. Atwood took for his theme “The Future of 
e Rural Church.’”’ As everyone who has ever heard 
. Atwood knows, he is a most convincing and elo- 
t speaker, but he does not even use notes, and 
a trained reporter could do him justice. 
Dr. Atwood stated that the future of the rural 
ch is a real problem, but that dealing with a 


problem is always something vital. He developed his 
thought on the premise that “if you do not value life 
enough to fulfill the conditions of it, then you cannot 
have it.” 

He referred to Emerson’s famous Harvard Ad- 
dress in 1838, wherein he talked on the decaying 
church, and reminded us that we cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that there are today closing churches 
and dwindling congregations, the principal sufferer 
being, perhaps, the rural church. In discussing the 
problem of the gradual failure of the rural church, 
he gave cogent reasons to account for this undeniable 
fact. He made two positive affirmations—that we 
must have the culture of education and the culture 
of religion, else the people perish. Where there are 
no schools, illiteracy results, and where there are 
no churches, immorality and degeneracy take root. 
He said: ‘The church is the only institution for the 
purpose of producing this culture in the world. A 
church is a body of people who have organized them- 
selves together because they have seen that by no 
other means can this culture be obtained and pre- 
served.” 

Dr. Atwood made a strong plea for consolidated 
churches in the rural districts after the pattern of the 
consolidated schools, and outlined an all-inclusive 
program of activity which such a church should offer. 
He said that its program must be so attractive and so 
needful to the people of the district that they will 
come to it rather than stay away, or go far away 
to larger towns or cities. He was most emphatic, 
also, in his statement that for both economic reasons 
and in order to present an efficient program, the future 
rural church should be non-denominational, pointing 
out that “things which unite are far more important 
than things which divide.” 

At this point it seems fitting to say a word about 
this young man Albert C. Niles. He entered St. 
Lawrence University in the fall of 1934, taking the 


combined course in the theological school and the 


university. He received his B. S. degree from the 
university on June 13, 1938, and will finish his theo- 
logical course next June. Since October, 1937, he 
has been student pastor at Henderson, and he has 
been asked to serve as the regular minister for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Niles appeared before the New 
York State Fellowship Committee of the Universalist 
Church on Wednesday, July 26, in Syracuse, for 
examination. 

Albert Niles is fully conscious of the dignity 
and seriousness of his life calling, not a dangerous 
radical, yet quite unabashed by the varying reactions 
to his now famous and thought provoking article in a 
recent issue of the Leader, entitled “Boy, You'll Come 
Around.” 

At the Saturday evening banquet Mrs. Niles was 
called upon to speak. She arose and said: “I just 
want to say that I think the kindest people in the 
world live right here in Henderson.” I am sure that 
all the out-of-town visitors had the same feeling as 
a result of the cordiality extended and the hospitality 
experienced. This writer and his wife had the good 
fortune to share with Dr. and Mrs. Leining and Dr. 
and Mrs. Miles the gracious hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard O. Sprague and Mrs. Graves. 
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During the entire occasion music of an exception- 
ally high order was furnished by a mixed choir of ten 
voices under the direction of Miss Margaret Hill 
with occasional vocal and instrumental solos. 

It is probable that over 300 people participated 
in part or all of the celebration. On Sunday, the 
church was filled to overflowing, with standing room 
only during the ordination service. Automobiles 
were noted from Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. Also, people were registered from 
California, Ohio and Vermont, and undoubtedly other 
states were represented. 

A story of this historic event would not be com- 
plete without reference to the late Rev. Herbert 
Philbrook Morrell, professor at the Theological School 
for many years, whose benign presence seemed to be 
felt by many. It was nearly fifty years ago that he 
was student pastor at Henderson and, ever since, 
he has been the patron saint of this parish, beloved 
by the whole countryside. He had dreamed and 
planned for this centennial celebration and he was 
grievously missed. 

Another person who had looked forward with 
keen anticipation to a participation in the rededica- 
tion of the old church was Mrs. Lulu S. McCumber. 


She had already written a poem for the occasion en- 
titled “The Old Church Speaks” before she died, and 
it seems fitting to close this recital with this poem. 


The Old Church Speaks 


For a century I have reigned upon this hill 
And through the eastern gates have watched 
The glcry of the dawn; 

I have seen the slow years work their will 
Upon the lives of those now passed and gone. 


The many generations came and went, 

Men and women with their hearts aglow 

With love toward God, their lives well spent, 
With courage in their souls. 

All this I know, for I have watched them through 
This hundred years and knew them well; 

I knew them in their goodness and their sins, 
Their joys and tears . . . and in the end 

I listened to the tolling of their bell. 


Through my wide open doors I hear the mighty throng, 
Still young, some sober-minded and some gay; 

I hear their many voices raised in song 

With the coming of each holy Sabbath day. 

Within my walls they keep the lamps of love alight, 
The love of God; to all, His kindly will. 

At morning, noontide, dark of night, 

My spire guides them homeward, heavenward, still. 


A Memorial to Dr. Howard N. Brown* 


John Carroll Perkins 


And they said one to another, Did not our hearts 
burn within us, while he talked with us by the way?— 
Luke 24 : 32. 


N these words certain of Christ’s disciples recorded 
their memory of their master. In the same words 

a friend of Dr. Brown (Dr. George A. Gordon) 
referred to him at that service in King’s Chapel, in 
November, 1923, when your parish and King’s Chapel 
commemorated his “Fifty Years in Two Parishes.” 
They seem appropriate now. 

I should like to say at once that my association 
at King’s Chapel with Dr. Brown, in his later second 
ministry, set a very precious seal upon a long acquaint- 
ance; for as a young minister I, like many another, 
was admitted into his sphere of charming and generous 
friendship and was the recipient, as were so many 
other young ministers, of his constant encouragement 
and inspiration. And as I stand in this pulpit I would 
evoke the spirit of Dr. Lyon, Dr. Brown’s successor, 
also a dear friend of mine, for his spirit lives on very 
near in our day in the hearts of those who knew and 
loved him—a power once, a gracious benediction now 
in this church and community. Also I would greet 
your present youthful minister, who in similitude of a 
Sir Galahad carries the responsibility of your present 
ministry. I say youthful advisedly, but he has just 
completed the quarter of a century here, a term of 
office you must go far back in the history of this church 
to equal. 

Sixty-six years ago Howard Nicholson Brown 


*A sermon on the occasion of the dedication of a stall in the 
First Parish Church, Brookline, Mass., in memory of Dr. Brown, 
on March 12, 1939. 


became the minister of this First Parish in Brookline. 
It is of course not easy, and one may expect to accom- 
plish it but feebly, to bring the past forward into the 
present and make it live again in the actual experience 
of the moment. What your parish and his parish- 
ioners meant to him, he has recorded most affec- 
tionately and most frankly in that very fascinating 
pamphlet, ‘“The Brookline First Parish in My Time,” 
Wi before your Women’s Alliance and printed in 
912. 

If you wish to keep the characteristics of personali- 
ties who, fifty and sixty years ago, gave to this church 
and community, to Boston and to America, their 
noble gifts of intelligence and of character, I beseech 
you to keep familiar with that treatise. 

The coming of young Brown to this pulpit is an 
illustration of how unforeseen circumstances, in them- 
selves trivial, issue in splendid results. No more 
peaceful, unwarlike spirit than his ever existed. And 
yet because Remington rifles were made in Ilion, New 
York; and a young army officer was sent there by the 
United States government to inspect them, and his 
young wife was the daughter of the chairman of your 
parish committee, and they heard some of his early 
eager sermons—these circumstances brought his fame 
and promise to your parish. 

Dr. Brown was born in Columbia, New York, 
on May 11, 1849, the son of the Rev. M. C. and Sara 
A. (Nicholson) Brown. His father was a Baptist — 
minister, who had thought his way into doctrines 
called Unitarian and had been subjected to a trial for 
heresy. He, too, later became a Unitarian minister. 
Young Brown had no college training, but, having — 
sympathy with his father’s religious opinions, he is 
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to the Harvard Divinity School. After a period of 
only a year and a half of study there, he was asked to 
have temporary charge of a new Unitarian church in 
the village of Ilion, New York. Here he was or- 
dained on May 8, 1872, and remained there until he 
came, a youth of twenty-four, to Brookline in Sep- 
tember, 1873. He married Inez A. Wicks of Trenton, 
New York, now called Barneveld, in the year of his 
ordination, and the three children that blessed that 
marriage are living near us now. For a brief period, 
1876-77, he taught the art of preaching in the Harvard 
Divinity School. In 1912 he was given the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity by the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. He remained in your pastorate until he 
resigned to go to King’s Chapel in September, 1895. 
And there his ministry continued until his death, 
December 16, 1932. 

Of his coming to this ministry Dr. Brown wrote: 
“However, with the cheerful confidence of youth, I 
accepted the call which had come to me without the 
least solicitation on my part, and felt no tremors till 
I had taken up the work, and begun on the ground to 
measure the size of my task. Then indeed I was gen- 
uinely scared.” 

Dr. Brown succeeded to the pastorate of Frederic 
Henry Hedge, who had resigned to continue the teach- 
ing of ecclesiastical history at the Harvard Divinity 
School, which had engaged a part of his time during 
his ministry here. And I should like to quote what 
he wrote of that great teacher: “Dr. Hedge, among 
the men of his time, was, intellectually, a giant. He 
towered far above the rank and file of the Transcen- 
dentalists, with whom he associated much in his 
earlier years. In reasoning power he was far superior 
even to their great man, Emerson, who was his in- 
timate friend. Emerson was essentially a seer, and 
saw many things which he knew how to clothe in ex- 
ceedingly picturesque phrase. But his thought had 
almost no articulation; while Dr. Hedge built his 
ideas into a great and stately structure of wisdom, 
which still stands in his books, for the instruction and 
delight of any capable mind which undertakes to 
explore it. . . . I count it not the least of the kind- 
nesses which fate has bestowed upon me that I was 
made successor to this really great man. I entered 
into the inheritance of his wise and fruitful labors, 

and his example was to me a model which I strove to 
imitate, so far as my feeble powers would permit. 
His thought was an inspiration by which my own 
_ thinking was quickened and directed. I owe him a 
_ debt greater than I can measure, and I hold his name 
_ in reverence as that of one of the wisest and noblest 
_ of men.” 
| Most of us who knew Dr. Brown generally think 
of him as a sober, quiet, slow-moving man, tall and 
lank in frame, to use a word we like to use in speaking 
of Abraham Lincoln. We hardly think of him as an 
athlete. And yet he was very fond of certain sports. 
He records how he learned from Edward Philbrick, 
the treasurer of this church when he first came here, 
the art of sailing a cat-boat, and how he quite thor- 
ly explored, in this manner, the waters of our 
thern coast. ‘We knew each other well enough to 
sail by the hour, no word spoken on either side.”’ 
‘was at about this time that I first knew Dr. Brown, 


and I had a photograph of him dressed as a South 
Shore skipper. And years afterward I recall how he 
became one of the marked personalities of Boston. 
Tall, walking slowly over the hill along Beacon Street, 
with serious mien, apparently in deep thought, his 
arms full of books collected at the Boston Atheneum. 
Old books he reread again and again. And the hazard 
of new books with novel ideas and theories was to him 
a fascination. The hazard of reading was like the 
hazard of sailing his cat-boat. And the same spirit 
of eagerness attended his rapidly driving his motor car 
even in his last years, which seemed like risk to many 
of his friends, and yet always without disaster. For 
the balanced mind that characterized all his read- 
ing and teaching served alike in study and recrea- 
tion. 

Dr. Brown came to your ministry at a time when 
one if not the chief concern of our churches, outside 
their own particular purposes of religious worship, 
was the possibility of having a Unitarian denomina- 
tion. We rarely consider in our day how slowly such 
a purpose progressed. We commonly regard the 114 
years of the American Unitarian Association as 
marking the period of our denominational life. But 
that requires some qualification. The American 
Unitarian Association was for a long period merely an 
association of individual members—men and women 
who were eager to promote liberal Christian ideas in 
various localities in our rapidly growing nation. The 
first actual effort to associate churches with accredited 
delegates into an active denomination arose under the 
far-seeing inspiration of Henry Whitney Bellows and 
his friends at the end of the Civil War. That inspira- 
tion all can remember who attended the enthusiastic 
meetings of the Saratoga Conference, or General 
Conference of our Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches. The American Unitarian Association never 
received accredited church delegates until the year 
1886. And just at the time Dr. Brown came here, the 
unity of the churches was sharply challenged by the 
Free Religious Association. But the denominational 
consciousness increased so rapidly during the period 
of the ministry of Dr. Brown that at about the time 
he resigned to go to King’s Chapel the list of Uni- 
tarian churches kept by the American Unitarian 
Association was larger than it had ever been before, 
or has ever been since. Dr. Brown was deeply in- 
terested in that association. He was punctiliously 
faithful in all the administrative means of denomina- 
tional life. He served most patiently on every variety 
of committee. He was ever in the counsels of the 
boards of directors. He was long a trustee of The 
Christian Register. In all such service he was honored 
for his fidelity, his fairness and his wisdom. 

But he himself never loved any kind of public 
service like the worship of the church and his own 
preaching in it. He confirmed and strengthened that. 
leadership by personal piety and devotion. And his 
pastorate had all the blessed results that follow natu- 
rally from such conditions. The regard in which his 
parishes held him brought mutual admiration and 
praise, while the sacred relations of personal affection 
and gratitude for religious leadership and companion- 
ship in the spiritual interpretation of life issued in 
sympathy and love. 
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Dr. Brown devoted himself to the art of preach- 
ing. He knew the limitations and the power of a ser- 
mon; and he consciously kept his efforts within those 
limits. If you examine his many printed sermons 
you will be surprised to find how each is almost ex- 
actly of the same length as every other; and each is a 
balanced interpretation of the particular theme of the 
day. One of his favorite illustrations was that of the 
tight rope walker, who could progress at all only as 
the balance was absolutely perfect. His mind kept 
its courage not because he had a definite particular 
philosophic solution of any of life’s mysteries, but be- 
cause he was the possessor of a profound religious 
faith. He preached much of problems in the realm 
of science and philosophy, but religion was always his 
goal. He once wrote: ‘The standpoint which we 
shall occupy in this endeavor is that of the religious 
mind, looking out to see what probable gain and as- 
sistance is brought to it by a friendly power. We will 
not assume to take the philosophic point of view; but, 
holding our outlook and position as religious men, it is 
surely legitimate for us to form some estimate of forces 
that are marching to our relief.”” His sermons, in 
exposition of the details of Christian doctrine and 
life, constitute a kind of summum theologicum that is 
second to the work of no other minister of our time 
in lucidity and in true spiritual instruction. 

In a private letter he once wrote: ‘I have some- 
what prided myself in the past on the ability to write 
decent English when I gave my mind to it. But I 
could never cure myself of one fault, to ‘leave my plow 
and chase butterflies.’ I find so many interesting 
things to take note of along the first part of the way 
that when I get toward the end of its prescribed path, 
I have to practice brutal condensation to get in what 
I want to say.” : 

I should like to mention three definite contribu- 
tions that Dr. Brown made to our religious life. 

1. Order in worship. 

One of the results of the spirit of a new unity 
that grew so successfully among Unitarians in the last 
third of the nineteenth century was the attempt in 
many quarters to develop a more uniform order of 
worship in the churches. The vision of a common 
form of worship, either some accepted ritual, or at 
least similar sequence of stages in the worship, was 
lifted high before the eyes of many denominational 
leaders. This purpose resulted in the appointment of 
committees and a great deal of labor at the head- 
quarters of the Unitarian Association. And the 
minds of most ministers were deeply concerned in it. 
Dr. Brown became, as he once said, ‘‘an ardent convert 
to the liturgical idea and had made a quite vigorous 
campaign on its behalf.’”’ The directors of the As- 
sociation were sympathetic and many experimental 
forms of worship were printed and circulated. What 
Dr. Brown did in “The Book of Prayer and Praise’’ 
is wel known to you here by its use over so many years. 
He was definitely the leading mind in the whole move- 
ment. Of course as we know now no form of worship 
became universally accepted and many of the ministers 
and churches gradually stood apart, although it re- 
sulted in far richer forms of worship in practically all 
our churches. It was probably Dr. Brown’s interest 
in a liturgical form of worship that largely moved the 


wardens and vestry of King’s Chapel to seek his 
services there. And a long correspondence took place 
between him and the senior warden of the Chapel, 
Arthur T. Lyman, regarding possible changes that 
might be made in the King’s Chapel ritual if Dr. 
Brown accepted the new call. Certain changes were 
incorporated later in the edition of that Prayer Book 
in 1918, but not so many as were at first contem- 
plated. And Dr. Brown wrote in the preface, “To 
some extent the committee in charge of the present 
work, having tasted the new wine, thought the old 
was better.” 

2. Dr. Brown’s emphasis wpon purely Christian 
preaching and worship. 

In the whole history of Unitarianism there have 
always been discussions as to how closely the churches 
ought to hold themselves to definite, not to say tradi- 
tional, Christian principles. No minister among us 
was ever more faithful to the spiritual interpretation 
of Christianity than he. 

St. Paul wrote to his friends in the ancient city of 
Corinth that he was determined to know nothing 
among them save Jesus Christ. As one looks over 
the themes of Dr. Brown’s sermons he might conclude 
that he had something of the same resolution. Again 
and again he preached on “The True Greatness of 
Christ,” “The Wisdom of Christ,’ ““The Essence of 
Christian Faith,’ and similar problems. He once 
wrote: “For the church the life of Christ is its one 
jewel of great price, which it might sell all its other 
possessions to retain. It is the deep well out of which 
its inspiration and its wisdom are chiefly drawn. 
It is the bond of its organization and its power without 
which religious institutions have no continuance or 
strength. Whether or not we understand these 
things, they are written for us large and plain in the 
experiments which our generation has freely tried; 
and they can only mean that for the Christian Church 
preaching Christ is the one great work that it has to 
do.” 

3. Dr. Brown’s conviction of immortality. 

I need not here dwell long on a problem like this. 
Speculations could lead us too far. And Dr. Brown 
himself at times would discuss all these speculations. 
He once asked the question of the Book of Job, “If 
a man die, shall he liveagain?” (Job14:14.) And he 
said at once: “I hold this to be, on the whole, the 
greatest question that the human mind has ever asked. 
No other thought—I say it advisedly, and will make 
no exception—no other thought is greater than the 
thought of the endless existence of the human soul; 
and upon that thought more than any other, the weal 
or woe, the glory or the shame, of our race will ul- 
timately turn.” 

Of course Dr. Brown never sought to solve all 
the common problems such a faith involves. But he 
did love to cherish all those uplifted spiritual moments 
in the world’s history and in the devout imaginations 
of the human mind. He never claimed that full light 
beyond the promises of Christ could be expected, but — 
he did hold fast to such light as stars give. And I 
should like to quote how he once expressed it in an 
allegory: 

“Out upon the wide ocean, far away from the 
land, where the wind brings no scent of flowers, but 
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only the cold breath of the white-capped waves .... 
and the monotonous unending murmur of the waters; 
where the stars seem like white bits of foam that have 
blown up from the surface of the sea... . there 
rides a ship, rising and falling with the heave of the 
waves, while her white sails, silently and gently 
stretching out with the breeze, urge her silently on- 
ward. The evening star shines like a beacon light. 
The passengers are thinking of home and the star 


shines directly over the loved ones who await their 
return. Thus as the voyagers rise and fall with the 
heave of the sea, the star beckons them to haven and 
home and loved ones.” ’ 

And now may this memorial of him which you 
dedicate today never fail to awaken in your hearts 
and the hearts of all who in the future worship here 
the profoundest gratitude for what this noble man 
of God has been in this community. 


The Amsterdam Youth Conference 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


NLY Christian audacity would dare to call a 
World Conference of Christian Youth at Amster- 
dam in these dangerous times. In the present 

state of international tension not a politician in the 
world would have dared to issue a call to the nations 
for an international conference and expect not only to 
receive a favorable response to his invitation, but, 
what is of more importance, to bring such a conference 
to a successful conclusion. 

I traveled to Amsterdam with the first contingent 
of a British delegation some two hundred strong. 
Many of the group were university students, young 
ministers and church workers, secretaries of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and a fair proportion of young bank clerks, shop 
assistants and factory workers who were giving the 
best part of their annual fortnight’s holiday to be 
present at the conference. From conversations I had 
on the boat between Harwich and Flushing, it ap- 
peared that for the past six months, in their respec- 
tive churches and associations, many evenings had 
been spent in preparing themselves for the conference 
and in studying the problems which were to be dis- 
cussed at Amsterdam. 

I arrived in Amsterdam at eleven o’clock on the 
morning of July 24, and the platforms of the Central 
Station were being invaded by an army of youth from 
the four corners of the globe. I heard every language 
imaginable from Chinese to Icelandic, and rubbed 
shoulders with young people from Egypt and India, 
social workers from Norway and Uruguay, students 
from Japan and Chile, from Australia, Brazil and 
Estonia. Fifty-eight young delegates came from 
France, fifty-seven from Canada, thirteen from the 
Belgian Congo and twenty from Yugoslavia. The 
American delegation arrived at the Concertgebouw, 
where the plenary meetings of the conference were 
held, three hundred and fifty strong. In all some 
1,500 young people gathered at Amsterdam, repre- 
senting over seventy different nationalities. 

His Royal Highness Prince Bernard of the 
Netherlands opened the first World Conference of 
Christian Youth with these appropriate words: 
“Amidst the dark clouds which surround us in these 
days, it is difficult for young people to grow up with 
a sense of responsibility for their own lives and for 
the lives of their fellowmen. The knowledge that 
Christian youth of all the world have sent delegates 
to the Netherlands to give expression to their hope 
and will to find in Christianity the true light in which 
all problems should be met, fills us with great courage. 


In my conviction, the call of the Gospel wt omnes 
unum sin: is a call that comes as a special vocation to 
young people in this time. May God bless you in 
His way during this Conference and as you carry its 
results back to your countries.” 

It was indeed an impressive sight to see Amster- 
dam’s great Concert Hall beflagged with the colors 
of many nations, thronged with young people drawn 
from the ends of the earth, sitting side by side, while 
over them all hung a great blue banner bearing in 
letters of gold, “Christus Victor.’”’ In the evening the 
opening service was held, at which the Archbishop of 
York delivered a special address for the occasion in 
which he showed what the sovereignty of God must 
mean in the life of young people today. 

Every morning the conference opened with a 
service of worship, conducted one morning by a repre- 
sentative of the Free Church tradition, on others by a 
minister of the French Reformed Church, a Hungarian 
Lutheran, an African Negro, and an Indian minister. 
Following the worship service, a plenary session was 
held, and among the speakers who addressed the con- 
ference were Mrs. Liliane Miron of Rumania, the 
Rev. Frans Kooijman of Holland, Dr. Paul J. Braisted 
of the United States, Dr. George F. Macleod of Scot- 
land, the Rev. E. Lauriol of France, Dr. John R. 
Mott and Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr of the United 
States and Dr. Manfred Bjorkquist of Sweden. I 
understand that the addresses of these distinguished 
Christian leaders will shortly be printed. 

At 10.45 every morning and at 4.30 in the after- 
noon the conference broke up into some forty dis- 
cussion groups which were divided into companies of 
thirty. It was in these discussion groups that the 
real business of the conference was accomplished. The 
forty groups were divided into seven sections to dis- 
cuss: I. Christian Youth in the Nation and the State. 
II. Christian Youth in a World of Nations. III. 
Christian Youth in the Economic Order. IV. Chris- 
tian Youth and Race. V. Christian Youth and Educa- 
tion. VI. Christian Marriage and Family Life. VII. 
The Church: Its Nature and Mission. 

Each group was composed of as many different 
nationalities as possible and had its own chairman, 
co-chairman and secretary. The vast majority of 
young people composing these groups were under 
twenty-five years of age and their leaders were not 
over thirty-five. One group which I attended as an 
observer had an American chairman, an Italian co- 
chairman and an English secretary, and was composed 
of fourteen different nationalities. For ten minutes 
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each national delegate frankly told the rest of the 
group what the young people in his or her country 
thought about nationalism and the effect of the nation 
and state upon the youth of the country, the influence 
of conscription and state control of education, a state 
church. Much interest was expressed and many ques- 
tions asked about government youth projects in the 
various countries represented. Notwithstanding much 
diversity of. opinion, all members of this particular 
group seemed agreed on the following two points: 
(a) In spite of their positive value, neither the nation 
nor the state can claim to be of absolute value. (b) In 
certain exceptional cases, disobedience to the state 
or to the nation can be lawful, when only through 
disobedience can we be true to God. 

The evening plenary sessions were also held in 
the Concert Hall, when Archimandrite Cassian of the 
Russian Orthodox Church spoke on the subject, 
“Jesus is Lord.’”’ Dr. T. Z. Koo of China addressed 
the conference on the subject, “The Christian Com- 
munity and the World of Nations.” Dr. Koo showed 
his audience that there are three kinds of conflict in 
the world today—political, economic and racial. 
Today it is hardly possible to go on believing in the 
likelihood of establishing an international order. Our 
only choice seems to be between submission to the 
strongest, or resistance, which means war. Today it 
is for the churches to take action to bring an inter- 
national order and organism into being by urging, 
among other matters, the creation of a strong inter- 
national police force, by forming a universal sense of 
good and evil, and by creating a state of mind which 
predisposes individuals to act for the good of hu- 
manity. 

Dr. G. F. Macleod of Scotland gave an inspira- 
tional address entitled, “(Can Men Be Brothers?” 
Dr. Macleod said that the mighty conflicting forces 
of the world today were no more than the tension 
within common man writ large. How can these enor- 
mous potencies of loyalty be transferred to a Cause 
large enough to unite us all? It is not enough to say 
that man is gradually getting better; that philosophy 
is bankrupt. Man must be born again, and it is the 
surprising hope of our age that Man begins to know it. 
The storm about us is the voice of God. The Russian 
Communist dies happy having glimpsed the brother- 
hood of man. So with the Italian nationalist. So 
with the Nazi. Natural man is bleeding, blinded, be- 
fogged, but on the track for God. If brotherhood is 
to come, it can come only in Christ, and he has or- 
dained his Church to break down the partition walls 
and build a living temple of men. 

Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr addressed the conference 
on the subject, ‘“The Christian in a World of Conflict.” 
Professor Niebuhr explained that the Christian should 
not be surprised by the world of conflict. It was an 
illusion of modern culture that education, commerce, 
prosperity, would eliminate conflict because of man’s 
natural goodness. Tested by the love commandment, 
the law of life for the Christian, all life stood in con- 
tradiction to it. The peace of the world was based on 
strife, with evil hidden in it. Because of the sin of life, 
its peace always threatened to disintegrate into war 
if the conflict inherent in the balance was not checked 
in its will to power. The Church needed and should 


defend the witness of the pacifist, but should guard 
him from the sin of self-righteousness. 

In conclusion let me quote from the official state- 
ment issued to the conference drawn up by the daily 
chairmen of the plenary sessions: “‘We came in hope 
believing in the power of Christ to be victorious over 
the things which separate us. He has not disappointed 
us. We have seen that where we subject ourselves to 
his will, he i8 victorious over our differences. We know 
that we have met at a time of acute international con- 
flict, and we are grateful to God that it has been 
possible for us to meet at all. As we have talked to- 
gether we have become aware how often we have put 
our national loyalties before our allegiance to God. 
We have seen that when the Church becomes fully 
the fellowship of those who seek first the Kingdom of 
God, it is the hope of the world. We believe that a 
truly just and ordered society will only be built by 
those who have surrendered their wills to God, who 
seek to clarify their vision, and who train and disci- 
pline themselves to live every day as members of the 
Christian community.” 

The Amsterdam World Conference of Christian 
Youth was but the logical outcome of the great ecu- 
menical conferences held at Oxford and Edinburgh in 
1937 and at Tambaram in 1938. It was significant of 
the signs of our time that no resolutions were passed 
at Amsterdam. After all, young men and women, 
especially Christian young men and women, hate war 
and know the value of a just and ordered society. No 
one believed that the conference would prevent Hitler 
from marching into his neighbor’s house or would 
herald in the millennium. On the other hand, fifteen 
hundred young men and women from more nations 
than were ever members of the League of Nations 
met in fellowship and friendship under one banner, 
“Christus Victor.” 

* * * 
THOU KNOWEST PRAYERS 

We should like to add to our collection of Thou knowest 
prayers, those charming petitions of our non-liturgical brethren 
which impart to the congregation, via the Throne of Grace, 
church notices, political diatribes, personal attacks, and doctrines 
which were forgotten in the sermon, this from a prayer of the 
famous evangelist of the mid-nineteenth century, the Rey. 
Charles Finney: ‘‘O Lord, I have been walking down Broadway, 
and I have seen a good many of my friends and Thy friends, and 
I wondered, O Lord, if they seemed as poor and vapid and empty 
and worldly to Thee as they did to me.” 

But it was an Anglican clergyman who used the prayer for 
the bishops and other clergy to convey to his guests in tactful 
fashion some useful information. He interpolated into his 
prayer for the bishops and other clergy at morning prayers, 
“especially the Bishop of Chichester, with whom I shall dine this 
evening, my wife and my guests remaining here.”’ And the 
Bishop of Albany tells with glee how, when chaplain of Columbia 
University, he worked into his prayer a notice which President 
Butler told him should not be given at a great opening meeting of 
the students, since it was not a religious service. He asked God’s 
blessing upon the new chapel and upon its first service ‘“‘which 
will be held at twelve o’clock tomorrow.” 

But the best of all, which is vouched for by a Baptist friend — 
of ours, is the prayer in which a minister prefaced a rather pro- 


found theological statement with: ‘Paradoxical as it may seem 


to Thee, O Lord.’ And we once heard an Anglo-Catholic intone 
a notice of an oyster supper! But not in a prayer —Percy 
Sylvester Malone, in The Churchman. 
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Labor Sunday 


HE recent world conference of the churches held 
at Madras, India, to consider their missionary 
task, issued to the world a stirring call to fel- 

lowship and Christian brotherhood. It is appropriate 
that the Church should speak this word at a time of 
conflict and confusion. In critical hours of human 
history God has spoken through His Church and re- 
directed the course of human affairs. Once again the 
Church speaks to our age of transition and crisis and 
lifts up the practice of Christian brotherhood as a 
commanding ideal above the warring and conflicting 
ideologies of the hour. 

The most menacing evil from which the world is 
suffering today is lack of brotherhood. This lack has 
been conspicuous in the relations between race and 
race, nation and nation, employer and worker. On 
Labor Sunday our attention is especially directed to 
the area of our industrial and economic life. It is 
encouraging indeed that a new spirit of understanding 
and co-operation is becoming apparent between many 
employers and organized labor. Widespread recogni- 
tion of labor unions, the acceptance of the principle 
of collective bargaining and the regulation of hours 
and fair labor standards now pave the way for more 
constructive and intelligent co-operation in American 
industry. 

The trend toward industry-wide organization of 
employers for collective agreements with organized 
labor, covering whole industries, offers hope of the 
more stabilized labor relations and fewer strikes which 
characterize British and Swedish industry. We 
heartily commend the efforts of far-sighted American 
employers toward this end and earnestly hope that 
such trends may be strengthened. 

But today there are other areas of misunderstand- 
ing and strife to which we wish to call attention. 

At the very time when the interests of workers 
require co-operation and unity, we see organized 
labor unable to agree within its own ranks. We would 
express the hope that the conflict between organiza- 
tions of labor may be resolved and a genuine unity 
among all the representatives of labor be realized. 

There is, however, another area to which the 
Church has in the past given little attention—namely 
that of the relation between the industrial workers 
and farmers. Because of the lack of personal ac- 
quaintance and contacts between these groups, there 
exists a widespread lack of understanding of each 
other’s just needs and objectives. Prejudice and even 
bitterness feed on ignorance of these groups concern- 
ing each other. Yet farmers and industrial workers 
have much in common. Both cherish the principle of 
democracy in organization. Many farmers seek, 
through their farm organizations, the same essential 
democratic right of collective action to safeguard their 
interests as industrial workers seek through their 
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labor unions. The same thrilling spirit of democracy, 
the same determination to have a voice in their own 
economic destinies, runs through both the organized 
labor and organized farmer movements. 

Furthermore, many of the alleged conflicts of 
interest between farmers and industrial workers rest 
upon assumptions which are without foundation. 
There are, of course, wide differences in the economic 
status of farmers and also in the relations of large- 
scale farmers and employed labor. Doubtless the 
position of those farmers who own their own land is 
more analogous to that of the small business man than 
to that of the industrial worker. Nevertheless, the 
recent report of the National Resources Committee 
showed that the median family incomes of farmers 
and of wage-earners are not far apart, and also that 
the incomes of both are lower than those of all other 
occupations listed. 

It has also been revealed by competent research 
that farmers’ incomes and factory payrolls rise and fall 
together. While there is need of a just balance of 
prices of farm products and manufactured goods, 
there would be little necessity of restricting farm 
products if the masses of the city and industrial 
workers received sufficient real incomes to enable 
them to purchase all the food and clothing needed by 
their families. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is the fact 
that labor and farmers are discovering that they are 
consumers as well as producers. They are finding in 
the consumers’ co-operative movement significant 
common ground with increasing benefits to both 
farmers and city workers. The freer exchange of 
farm and industrial products through consumers’ 
co-operation offers at once a more abundant economic 
life to both groups and brings them together in what 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa has called a system of economic 
brotherhood. 

We would point out again that the basic need, 
not only of farmers and labor, but of all economic 
groups, including employers and consumers, is to de- 
velop a broad understanding, a sympathetic attitude, 
a mutual loyalty and a spirit of confidence and good- 
will. The soundness of these fundamental principles 
of Christian brotherhood affords the only sure basis 
for democracy and offers the only hope of the economic 
adjustments necessary to a practical and material 
solution of the problems which now confront us. 

With this vital spirit of brotherhood and de- 
termined good will, all economic groups will be able 
effectively to deal with such basic violations of 
brotherhood and good economics as enforced un- 
employment, which falls with tragic effect on both 
rural and urban youth. Until unemployment is 
abolished and economic life is stabilized on high levels 
of production and just distribution, there remains a 
danger to our democratic institutions. Until unem- 
ployment is abolished, there can exist neither a sound 
economic order nor a Christian brotherhood. 

In conclusion we remind the Church that if 
nations, races, industry, labor and farmers are to 
find a true basis of Christian democracy, it is her 
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responsibility and privilege to sound in this hour the 
clarion call of brotherhood and lead mankind out of 
its present strife into the fellowship of Jesus Christ, 
who is our hope of brotherhood and the author and 


finisher of our faith. 
* * * 


ENTHUSIASM IN FREEDOM 
Sheldon Shepard 


ON a cold midnight, I saw a group of newsboys gathered around 

a fire they had built in an old tub against the curb. One 
of them complained: ‘‘That fire is no good. I am all cold in the 
back, and the wind whips down the neck of my shirt. All I get 
from that fire is smoke in my eyes.” 

And another one answered: “I didn’t tell you this would be 
the best fire on earth. Sure it would be a lot better to be sitting 
by the radiator in the Biltmore. But this here fire helps you get 
warm in the part that’s close to it. And you can turn round, 
can’t you?” 

I thought then how prone we are to interpret everything in 
terms of absolutes and call it all bad or all good. One’s religion 
must be to him absolutely all right, the truth and the only truth; 
all other religions false. One’s favored candidate is likely to 
be the man of the hour, the savior of the world; the person op- 
posed is a liar, a scoundrel and a blemish on the rolls of voters. 
When one falls in love, he is in love with a paragon, an angel; 
at the first quarrel, the angel is changed to a demon and a divorce 
lawyer has a job. 

This tendency to deal in absolutes is one of the destructive 
elements in human experience. Man is not put together for 
that kind of pseudo-satisfaction. Emotionally and nervously, 
the human is made for dealing with propositions that are not 
settled, questions unanswered, goals unachieved. He is made to 
search for the truth, but never to find it. He needs a workable 
basis of living, not an absolute revelation. To seek, but not to 
find; to pursue a goal, but never attain; to live in glorious un- 
certainty—this is the nature of the human being. 

One of these individuals in constant search for an unfailing 
authority, the absolute truth, unchanging interpretation of life, 
once exclaimed to me exultingly: ““Now I have found the truth. 
I know that is true!’ 

“If you have found anything worth while,’ I answered, 
“you have not found your ultimate truth. What you have dis- 
covered is something which encourages and empowers you to go 
ahead in your unending search. The moment you call it the truth 
and accept it as a final presentation, that instant it becomes to 
you, not the instrument of revelation, but blinders on your 
searching eyes.” 

This is a basic conviction of that general attitude which, 
with more or less definition, we call liberalism. But often we 
fail to recognize the positive implication of this truth—that we 
should have as great enthusiasm for the discoveries we make 
as the authoritarian exhibits for his dogma. The expected dawn 
of new truth should not rob us of the invigoration of the early 
morning breeze. 

Whoever holds a genuine hope for the discovery of new 
truth will have a conviction that the light in which he now walks 
is the brightest and most revealing yet shining on the paths of 
men. A liberal without positive enthusiasms is not a liberal; 
he is an escapist. He runs from the bondage of doctrine. But 
he does not take up the responsibilities of freedom. He forgets 
the second side of liberty. Like a citizen who wants no dictation 
from the state, but is unwilling to assume the duties of citizen- 
determination of his country’s affairs, the liberal without a com- 
pelling program is a “cake not turned.” He is a destructive 
reformer,.tearing down, but not rebuilding. Are the liberal 
religious organizations in that deplorable condition to-day? 

Expectation of new truth is a power for convictions now 
held. That which one holds and teaches he can believe is the 
most wholesome and stimulating that can be presented, partly 
for the very reason that its limits are never staked out. One 


can never be sure what he has to-day is his best unless he is con- 
stantly searching for improvement. Nor can he be certain he 
really wishes to discover the new until he is on fire for the old. 
Enthusiasm for present convictions is a power to drive one on 
in his search for truth. 
* * 
CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 
Leonard B. Gray 


HRISTIANITY and democracy must go hand in hand or 
not at all. If either falls the other falls. They are de- 
pendent upon each other, supported by each other, preserved 
by each other. In the totalitarian states today Christianity 
and Christians are having a hard time, while in democratic 
countries such as ours Christians have free rein as to worship, 
belief, and expression of views. It can be successfully claimed, 
of course, that the worst dictatorship cannot altogether destroy 
Christianity, and that in some individuals it actually makes 
Christianity all the stronger. Niemoeller in a German concen- 
tration camp is proving both claims. But the philosophy and 
method of dictatorships are so anti-Christian, the power of 
dictatorships so great, and human beings in the main so respon- 
sive to their environments, that dictatorships practically kill 
genuine Christianity in the countries in which they have sway. 
A striking exception to this of course is in Italy, where the 
Catholic-Italian agreement in 1929 recognized the absolute 
independence of the Pope in both spiritual and temporal matters. 
Dictatorship is so foreign to Christianity and democracy that 
in most countries the three cannot exist together. It is either 
dictatorship alone or Christianity and democracy together. 

Christianity teaches the dignity and worth of persons. 
It is opposed to the Nazi conception of life which denies the 
worth of individual persons. As opposed to Nazism Christianity 
produces self-directed, self-motivated individuals driven not 
by external forces but rather by inward forces. It claims that 
the state exists for the individual and not the individual for the 
state. 

Democracy believes in the rights of individual persons 
based on the worth of personality which Christianity teaches. 
It is a fruit of Christianity in that it grows from the Christian 
philosophy of life that teaches that each person is a child of 
God, that is, a soul, capable of reason, choice, and development. 

Democracy is Christian in that it rules people not by out- 
ward coercion but rather by inward coercion which it implants 
and develops in the hearts of people. While the majority rules 
in a democracy the essence of democracy is not the rule of the 
majority, for often, and I think generally, the majority rules (at 
least indirectly and in the long run) under a dictatorship, but 
rather the essence of democracy is the rights of the minority. 

Democracy then springs from the worth of individual 
persons that Christianity teaches and in turn maintains a type 
of mind and a rule which enable Christianity to flourish. In 
this day when democracy is in peril it is quite evident that 
Christianity is also in peril. Let us therefore rededicate our- 
selves to the Christian philosophy and way of life because we 
dearly love both Christianity and democracy. 

* * * 


WAR FEARS AND THE ARMS RACE 


General Evangeline Booth, head of the Salvation Army, 
after a trip in many lands, declared that the peoples of the world 
are gradually overcoming the fear that war is inevitable. Her 
faith is that the prayers of millions of people will keep war away 
from the nations. 

Contrasted with General Booth’s message is the warning 
of John G. Winant, American director of the International 
Labor Office, who said recently that “‘rearmament cannot con- 
tinue at the present rate of acceleration without eventually ab- 
sorbing so much of the national income of many countries as 
will prove intolerable.” The cost of armaments is now a billion 
dollars a month, and this burden may bring actual starvation to 
many people. Such a prospect should check the mad race. 
—Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. : 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AGREES WITH THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is not too late, I trust, to respond to the request of the 
editor for replies to the article in the July 22 issue on the subject 
of the formality of the church. I thank the editor for printing 
it even with his disapproval, for it effectively expresses my own 
growing conviction regarding the church. As an attendant at 
church for a year under the preaching of a most “‘liberal’’ minister, 
not one text was taken from the sayings of Jesus and not a 
scripture reading from that source. Certainly the statement is 
correct that “Christianity as we know it today is not the religion 
of Jesus.”’ It was said of him that ‘the common people heard 
him gladly.” It was because he spoke their language and they 
understood him. I find nothing in the church of today, with its 
gowned clergy, its repetitions of prayers and services, and notices 
of fairs and suppers, and sermons which oftentimes would fall 
dead in the ears of the “common people.”’ I do not believe that 
the writer of the article in question has “‘set up a man of straw.”’ 

Mary Traffarn Whitney. 

North Weare, N. H. 


* * 


A NEW PLANE OF UNDERSTANDING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is a reply to your editorial on the young man and mixed 
marriages. It was a terrific choice he made and the burden of 
it will rest not only upon his children but upon his children’s 
children. But who can say that he may not be contributing to 
the progress of the human family? For some years I have been 
an apostle of the theory that in the eons of time race amalgama- 
tion will be the ultimate outcome. My reason for wishing to 
state this conviction is because I believe that viewing immediate 
race problems in the light of this ultimate outcome lifts one to 
a new plane of understanding. Mental barriers are reduced 
which previously were maintained with fervor. In common 
language one might say that this view saves one from getting 
‘heated up” over a problem that will eventually solve itself. 

I have no doubt but that this young man did this thing 
because he was in love rather than because he had a desire to 
solve a race problem. But that is love’s unique way of solving 
problems. The love in the universe is mightier than the mind 
of human beings. The question arises, should we adjust our 
lives to meet the demands of our generation, or should we 
adjust them to meet the demands of eternity? 

O5Gs 


* * 


BASED ON AN ENTIRELY ERRONEOUS CALCULATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I call attention to Ethel B. Long’s reaction (p. 701) 
as an excellent example of Townsend plan reasoning. Dr. 
Townsend, according to his own statement, did not think his 
plan through before giving it to the public, and was surprised 
that it received such a rapid and wide acceptance. He evidently 
did not understand the psychology of offering people something 
for nothing. 

While I do not pretend to have read all the Townsend 
literature, I have listened to the Doctor and several of his 
prominent supporters and have some intimate friends who can- 
not understand why I am not for it. The reason I do not support 
the plan is that none of its advocates, from the man who started 
it to the leader in my county, has ever produced a sound argu- 
ment in its favor. The whole support rests upon such state- 
ments as your critic uses. 

We need to realize that there are political attorneys as well 
as attorneys in our courts; and that many of these people think 
it entirely proper and ethical to say anything that will win their 
case—get the votes or popularity they desire—just as some 


attorneys defending a criminal will try to influence a jury by a 


long argument painting the criminal as a citizen of such superior 


record and moral standing as to be above any such crime, when 
he knows the contrary to be true. 

Frankly, I believe the statements quoted in the reaction 
are of this sort, and should be given no consideration whatever. 
These people are in a position to realize that the Townsend plan 
is based on an entirely erroneous calculation of both the ability 
to tax and the use of money when provided without some pro- 
ductive effort. 

Frank Henry Selden. 

Lundys Lane, Pa. 


* * 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“This parish submits to the ecclesiastical authority of the 
Universalist General Convention’’—so reads every constitution 
of any local parish I have known. And the time has come, it 
may be, when, if we are to survive, that phrase must have more 
meaning than it has in the past. 

Our churches are loosely connected. There is no central 
authority around which they exist, nor any power behind a 
minister when he desires to co-operate in the program of the 
General Convention. Because of this looseness some churches 
are allowed to languish and die; others become openly hostile 
to anything beyond their parish boundaries. And we may some 
day be faced with chaos because we have no one with authority 
to prescribe the remedy. Many churches are hostile, or at least 
indifferent, to our Conventions and go on with the same program 
year in and year out. There is a lack of unity of spirit, each 
has its own time of worship, each has its own service of worship, 
and each has its own idea of what the Universalist Church 
should do and be. So we find that our Church never acts 100 
percent in concert. Any church will call a minister because the 
majority likes his preaching, but not because he has something 
definite which is needed in a particular church. There are some 
of our churches which, if there had been a central authority to 
step in, could have been saved. 

There is one church which has had a record of an open and 
shut policy for over thirty years. A church which once was the 
leading church of that community. When extensive repairs 
were made it was willing to borrow heavily from State and 
General Conventions, but to pay its quota is an unheard-of 
thing. No other church in that community has ever closed its 
doors, and it is one of our earliest churches. Some ministers, 
it is true, have been “‘misfits’’ in the church, but had there been 
someone who had the “power’’ to adjust the situation this 
church could have been saved, a thriving institution. 

Another church was about to hold its annual parish meeting 
when it was suggested that the State Superintendent be invited 
to speak and be present, because of certain prevailing condi- 
tions. What was the answer? ‘This is our own party and the 
State Convention can keep its nose out.’”’ Another: ‘I know 
those Beacon Hill boys and their game.” Could such attitudes 
prevail where the General Superintendent’s office meant some- 
thing? No! 

Personally, I feel much could be gained from giving the 
General Superintendent authority to remove ministers from 
parishes which refuse to support them; also ministers who need 
to be “divorced from parishes because of incompatibility.” 

It would seem from the fact that before parishes are ad- 
mitted to fellowship they agree to submit to the ecclesiastical 
authority of the General and State Conventions, there is already 
a basis for the General Superintendent stepping in where neces- 
sary. But he should be instructed in removing a minister, “for 
the good of the service,” to place him where he can serve to 
better advantage to himself and the Church. 

It has been suggested that such a plan would make the 
General Superintendent a Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin and Franco 
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all in one. We are told that we would lose our “liberal tradi 
tion.’ As for the present General Superintendent, I know he 
will do only that which is best for the good of the Church. 

Certainly in centralizing the authority in the General 
Superintendent we are not giving up any genius or liberal tradi- 
tion, we are simply putting something into operation which has 
been in the framework of our Church since 1866. 

I sincerely believe that we who are interested in the Univer- 
salist Church would welcome such steps as would bring our 
parishes together in a definite, concerted action for the advance- 
ment of the Church which is so dear to us. 

George H. Thorburn. 

Saco, Maine. 

* * 


“HERE LET NO ONE BE A STRANGER” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The fond parent who resents or ignores justifiable criticism 
of his child by an outsider misses a good opportunity to better 
himself as a parent and places an obstacle to growth in the path 
of his child. Likewise, any minister or layman who resents or 
ignores justifiable criticism of his pet institution misses a good 
opportunity to better himself as an agent of the Kingdom of 
God and obstructs the necessary growth of his church. 

While I wager that Mr. Newspaper Man is not a Universal- 
ist, I agree heartily with many sentiments he expresses, par- 
ticularly as they apply to the Universalist Church. 

One phase of the formalism of which he writes I assume is 
that lack of warmth and cordiality at church among worshipers— 
and this can apply to many Universalist congregations. One 
man remarked that he didn’t need to bring a fan to church to 
keep cool, the atmosphere was cool enough to suit him. ‘““There 
’ js a stranger in our midst” freezes up the average Universalist 
congregation. 

I for one resent being greeted by a complete stranger as a 
long lost brother a la a fraternal organization, but am human 
enough to respond to kindly interest and good fellowship. We 
naturally manifest interest in those who are interested in us. 
Cold logic will not always open a man’s heart to receive new 
truth. A smile, a handshake, a friendly word of greeting, can 
accomplish wonders. 

It is discouraging to a minister to literally slave to get a 
stranger to attend church only to have his interest chilled by cold 
shoulders. 

It has helped many times to have a definite reception com- 
mittee (a man and his wife preferably) appointed whose duty it 
is to see that not one person shall leave the church without a 
cordial greeting. This committee makes it unnecessary for the 
minister to hitch his robe up about him and do a hundred yard 
dash in nothing flat in a very undignified manner from the pulpit 
to the door, in order to greet those churchgoers who scurry for 
home like frightened rabbits. 

Every Universalist church should adopt as a working slo- 
gan, ‘‘Here let no one be a stranger.” 

Ralph P. Boyd. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


A REPLY TO MR. PETRIE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. John Clarence Petrie’s article in the July 29 issue 
of the Leader makes me wish to comment on it. I cannot say I 
disagree wholly with Mr. Petrie. In fact this article is so well 
written, so seemingly tolerant, that there is little left to criticize. 
In one part, however, I think an exception can be taken: ‘‘The 
writer of that letter was one of those who have not learned the 
meaning of liberalism. As he evidently makes no claim to the 
name Christian, there is no point to indicating a violation of the 
theological virtue of charity.’’ Neither Mr. Petrie nor I has 
ever seen a “‘liberal’’ nor come into contact with pure liberalism. 
There is no such species of homo-sapiens. We all have our 
blind spots, our pet theories, and all walk our dark alleys. Chris- 


tian, like the word liberal, has many meanings. Pure and un- 
thinking acceptance of all the church teaches is no infallible sign 
that a man is a Christian. 

I do not think Mr, Petrie has seen the letter sent to the 
Leader concerning Mr. Conn’s article. There is a difference 
between being abusive and being bombastic, and I am inclined 
to think the letter was of the latter type. Both the writer of 
the letter and the writer of “The Limitations of Science’ are 
criticizing a form of expression and not a thought. Recently 
there appeared in the Leader an article by a newspaper man in 
which he expressed the thought that the church was too formal, 
that within its formality and its adherence to “stock phrases” 
lies an error of present day religion. I believe that as long as. 
such expressions as “‘Divine grace,” “original sin,’’ etc., have 
little meaning to the followers of Pelagius it might be best to drop 
their usage in our so-called liberal churches. That, I surmise, is 
what the writer of the letter was criticizing in Mr. Conn’s sermon: 
form of expression, not essence of thought. 

Accepting the above and carefully perusing Mr. Petrie’s 
article, it is difficult to understand why he climbed so dangerously 
far out on the limb of Science vs. Religion. For instance, to the 
statement that science cannot differentiate between good and 
evil, beautiful and ugly, I ask, ‘‘Has religion?’’ Good and evil,. 
beautiful and ugly, are relative to a set of circumstances. Fifty 
years ago, dancing and card playing were evils to liberal Univer- 
salists. As to the distinction between Christ and Judas, Hitler 
and Niemoeller, science can explain the motivating drives of 
each. To quote Mr. Petrie: “Strictly speaking a scientific re- 
ligion is impossible,’ and then later, “Religion is using modern 
psychologies; and the scientific method is called into constant use 
in the study of the Bible, the history of dogmas and comparative 
religions.”’ In a sense is this not a contradiction? Seeing ‘“‘the 
grace of God in the face of Jesus Christ” is as absurd as attempt- 
ing to see it under a microscope. As to mother love, the scientific 
approach has shown it to be far different from the sentimental 
conception formerly held. The better we understand causes and 
can explain phenomena the more wonderful they are. Mother 
love is no less beautiful because we understand its physical and 
mental characteristics. 

A common tendency is to place those who disagree with us 
in disagreeable sounding categories—true both of Mr. Conn’s. 
criticizer and of Mr. Petrie. We have so-called Humanists,. 
Barthians, Positivists, Orthodox, and Liberals in our fold. To 
all except possibly the last-named we may and do make cutting 
references. At one time before a comprehensive study of the 
subject I too considered the humanist an object of ridicule. I 
have found out that I was wrong. So too with the orthodox. 
Though I may be guilty of the common fault it is not safe to east 
aside any thinking. It is better to thresh the wheat from the chaff 
and use it, and it is preferable in any controversial subject to study 
and weigh facts rather than to blindly accept a teaching because 
it supposedly has divine origin. Divinity is a man-made concep- 
tion, and man should be continually studying and pondering it. 
We feel that it is real the same as thought is real. With thought, 
scientists seek to determine which is true thought and which 
is trial and error. We should make the same effort with the 
question of divinity. Is it wishful thinking or reality? 

To both Mr. Petrie and the criticizer of Mr. Conn I say they 
have confused the issue and are chasing each other around a 
very intellectual sounding bush of forms and wordage, not es- 
sential meaning. I would remind them that there are limitations 
to religious interpretations as well as limitations of science. Asa. 
layman, like Mr. Petrie the clergyman, I devoutly hope that we 
as a church do not become the victims of positivism, but I add 
that religion is, or can be, as dangerously positive as science. I 
think ‘‘The Limitations of Science’ demonstrates this. Dogma- 
tism is not to be feared too greatly in the searching mind. It is to 
be feared in any attempt to blindly maintain a status-quo whether 
in religion or science. 

Orren B. Alvord. — 

Friendship, N. Y. 
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Our Library Desk 


Bible Appreciation 


How Our Religion Began. By Edna M. 

Baxter. (Harper. $2.50.) 

To understand the literature of a people 
‘we must first know their culture, and to 
this end Edna M. Baxter has written a 
text-book for children between eleven and 
sixteen years. Her subject is the Hebrew 
race and the actual historical background 
-of the Old and New Testaments. She adds 
to so fascinating a theme a facility of style 
and a knack for introducing unusual facts, 
bits of poetry, foreign legends, story and 
song, that go to make this text-book a 
pleasure to study. 

We are always looking for new courses 
of this sort for our church schools. I hesi- 
tate to say that this is beyond a doubt 
‘superior to other such books, but it is well 
written, accurate, inclusive and pleasant 
to read. The incidental knowledge im- 
parted during the study of the Hebrew 
culture is amazing and the young reader 
who uses this book will come to know the 
Hebrew people as they were in relation to 
other races of their age. He will have a 
picture of their land’s topography and an 
understanding of their mental develop- 
‘ment from that of a simple tribal people 
to that of a friendly nation. He will know 
how the Greek, Roman and Egyptian 
religions have contributed to our own and 
will see in Christianity a newly-universal 
quality. He will understand why stories 
‘seem to be at odds and what is meant by 
‘certain terms and words and phrases. As 
he reads he will turn to his Bible with a 
new appreciation and a larger vision of 
what it can mean to him. Surely in achiev- 
ing such things, Miss Baxter’s work has 
accomplished a great deal. For class use, 
for home or school libraries and for gifts, 
I recommend that you take this book 
under consideration. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* zs 


‘‘Preachy’’ 


‘The Quiet Hour. By Patience Strong. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents.) 

This little paper-bound collection of 
verses is by the author of ‘Quiet Corner,” 
highly prized by many who love simple, 
unaffected poetry inspired by the every- 
day things of life, but it lacks many para- 
ssangs of being as good as its predecessor. 
Nearly everything in ‘Quiet Corner’ has 
in it the lilt of a bird-song. In this new 
volume the general theme and scheme are 


the same but a certain spontaneity is 


wanting. 

There are fifty-eight poems in all, none 
longer than the pocket-size page, many 
much shorter. Eight of these are fine and 
extremely quotable. ‘Invisible Friend,” 
“Bookshop,” and “Just Arrived’’ are ex- 
amples of what I mean. (Come to think 


of it, eight out of fifty-eight is nearly 


fifteen percent of the whole! Who of us 


writing folks would not rejoice to believe 
that such a proportion of his own work is 
of superior quality?) 

Yet—the conviction will not down— 
Patience Strong has grown “preachy.” 


And, as one whose chief occupation is 


preaching, I deem that a real misfortune! 
F2DxA. 


* * 


Liberty 


What Is Liberty? By Dorothy Fosdick. 
(Harper. $2.00.) 


This book by the daughter of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick is not one for ‘hammock 
reading,’’ but it quickly commands respect 
from those who esteem clear thinking, 
closely articulated reasoning and the care- 
ful use of bibliographical material. In the 
Introduction the field to be covered is 
indicated and the reader advised of the 
author’s purpose. ‘‘In contemporary polit- 
ical discussion men habitually use the 
term ‘liberty’ in many different senses. 
Confusion and inconsistency characterize 
even highly respected political scientists 
and statesmen. . Men both misunder- 
stand one another and confuse the issues 
with which they deal.’’ Miss Fosdick dis- 
avows any intention to maintain that 
liberty will ever have a single, universally 
accepted meaning; rather her purpose is to 
present and analyze the effect of the several 
meanings now attached to that term. 

In the first chapter it is pointed out that 
the word liberty ‘‘maintains a persistent 
core of meaning.’”’ Behind the demand for 
it is always the desire to escape some un- 
welcome external restraint, a feeling of 
being prevented from doing as one pleases, 
either because one is stopped from doing 
it or is forced to do something else. The 
restraint may arise from social custom, 
some code, taboo or prevalent respect- 
ability, but the effect is the same. Whether 
the feeling is that of an individual or a 
group, the demand for liberty is for condi- 
tions under which one is not prevented 
from doing what one has desire, compe- 
tence and means to do. That this core of 
meaning is and has been persistent is sup- 


ported by the testimony of many acknowl- — 


edged authorities. 

In succeeding chapters the reader is 
warned that the idea of liberty comes in 
various disguises, and a good share of the 
two-hundred page volume is devoted to 
the exposé of these disguises. In this sec- 
tion the style is often a bit labored, but 
the conclusions are clear. It must be said 
that throughout there is an admirable 
clarity and sharpness of definition. The 


prolific use of direct quotations and refer- - 


ences may strike the reader as pedantic, 
though bearing witness to the vast amount 
of scholarly research that has gone into 
the preparation of the book. The evident 
concern for an extensive bibliography gives 
it the faint flavor of a doctor’s thesis. 


The author does not fail to warn against 
the pitfalls attending the literal meaning 
of the word liberty, devoting one whole 
chapter to this task. The final chapter is 
given to a discussion of what she calls 
fundamental liberties, emphasizing the 
truth that some liberties are more essential 
than others as conditions for releasing the 
actual individuality of man. Fundamental 
liberties can be maintained only if they 
prove compatible with conditions of order. 
“Social order is the precondition of the 
survival and continuance of life itself. 
Where liberties prove destructive of the 
cohesion and functioning of an economic 
system which supplies men’s primary needs 
or of the unity of a government which can 
maintain peace, they do not survive.” 

The volume has an adequate index. 
Despite the spots where the going is heavy 
and a little slow, the style of the book, on 
the whole, is vital and alive. Here and 
there along the way the reader catches a 
sparkle strongly suggestive of the style of 
the author’s eminent father. Brilliant 
parentage is frequently a handicap. Too 
much is expected of the progeny; much 
more than ordinary talent is demanded to 
outshine or even equal reflected glory. But 
there is promise here that Dorothy Fosdick 
will prove competent to establish a reputa- 
tion in her own right. 

F. DRA. 


* * 


Something Different 


The Hand of God. By Oswald W. S. 
McCall. (Harper. $1.75.) 


Here is something different in the field 
of devotional literature. Of devotional 
books and pamphlets there is no end. A 
good proportion of them are trash mainly 
because they do not get down to realities. 
Plenty of sweetness but very little light! 

Oswald McCall has given us here a series 
of spiritual meditations, somewhat chaotic 
so far as order is concerned, but definitely 
stimulating to the discerning reader. The 
phraseology is modern and in some cases 
borders on free verse. 

In his interpretation of traditional Chris- 
tian doctrine, the author is plainly liberal. 
At no point is this clearer than in his medi- 
tations upon the resurrection stories. A 
brief quotation will illustrate the point: 
“Jesus is dead until he is realized. The 
moral and spiritual inerrancy of him has 
to break upon one. That he can no more 
be gainsaid than the moral order, or dis- 
missed from moral and religious sover- 
eignty than chemical laws from their place, 
that he is in all the domain of the soul 
indeed ‘Lord’ and ‘Master,’ has to pass 
beyond hearsay, tradition, doctrine, if 
Jesus is to be ‘the living one,’ awake from 
thedead . . . to realize this is the resurrec- 
tion. There is no other resurrection that 
matters. This is the resurrection that 
transformed Saul of Tarsus, a spiritual 
thing. ... I care not where Christ has 
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Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


[HE secretary of the State Convention 
is busy getting out the program for 
the annual meetings, which take place in 
Manchester, Sept. 8, 9, 10 and 11. The 
features of the Young People’s Conven- 
tion will be an address by Rev. Allan I. 
Lorimer of the’ Franklin Congregational 
Church, Manchester, and a talk on Y. P. 
C. U. problems by Miss Alice Harrison of 
Lynn. The Sunday School Convention 
will listen to an address by Rey. Martin 
Goslin of Newton, Mass., on ‘‘My Trip 
to Palestine.’”’ There will be a panel dis- 
cussion on ‘Teaching Religion Crea- 
tively,’ and an address on “The Art 
of Choric Speaking,” by Miss Ann 
McWeeney, instructor in English, Nashua 
High School. The Women’s Missionary 
Society will have as the speaker Mrs. 
James Henderson of Providence, R. I. 

As last year, the Universalist churches 
throughout the state will be closed on 
this Sunday, the 10th, and all will worship 
together at Manchester. On Sunday 
morning, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell will 
preach the Convention sermon. In the 
afternoon, the General Superintendent, Dr. 
Robert Cummins, will hold a conference 
on ‘Major Denominational Problems.” 
Sunday evening there will be an address 
by Rey. Garfield Morgan of Lynn, Mass. 
Monday will be the business day, closing 
with a banquet with Rev. John Nicol 
Mark of Arlington, Mass., and Rev. 
Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., as 
speakers. It is a fine program and a good 
number should be in attendance. 

Ancestors’ Day will be observed at 
Langdon this year on the last Sunday in 
August, when a pilgrimage will be made 
to the old meetinghouse. Rev. Edwin L. 
Noble of Dover, Rev. Albert W. Altenbern 
of Woodsville and Rev. Barron F. McIntire 
will be the speakers. It is expected that 
many will attend from various parts of the 
country. 

There is much summer activity in many 
of our rural churches. Earl Brown, Jr., 
is doing good work at Lempster and Alfred 
Perry at Gorham. They are both Tufts 
men. Rey. W. C. Abbe of Medford is 
supplying at Nottingham again this sum- 
mer. Fremont is hearing Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, Dr. Herbert E. Benton and Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske in the old meetinghouse. 
Kensington is listening to Rev. A. W. 
Webster, Rev. C. L. Eaton, Rev. E. L. 
Noble, Rev. Sidney J. Willis and the 
Superintendent. The one hundredth an- 
niversary of the building of this church 
will be celebrated next year, and it is hoped 
that the celebration will be appropriate to 
the occasion. The Universalist church at 
Newfields is being redecorated during the 
summer. Young men have a place on the 
board of trustees this year and they are 
conducting the services in another church 


and are furnishing supplies. Mr. Alten- 
bern of Woodsville took part in a vacation 
school the first of the summer. Mr. Willis 
of Manchester is remaining at home, 
spending his time officiating at funerals 
and preparing for the State Convention, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena spent 
a few days recently in South Brooksville, 
Maine, where Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins is 
slowly recovering from an illness. 


Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, of the Com- 
munity Church in Boston, preached the 
sermon in the Unitarian church in Barn- 
stable, Mass., on Aug. 20, in celebration 
of its 300th anniversary. Mr. Lothrop 
is a descendant, in the tenth generation, 
of Rev. John Lothrop, founder of the 
church. 


Rey. and Mrs. Fred A. Line of Phenix, 
Ariz., with their daughter, Rev. Helen 
Line Case, and her two children, have been 
visiting in New England, and called at 
Universalist Headquarters last week. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Skeels of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., accompanied by two friends 
from Rocky Mount, Miss Brantley and 
Miss Robinson, visited Universalist Head- 
quarters last week. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Albert Robinson of 
Fairfield, Conn., called at the Little Hill 
Farm of Dr. van Schaick en route to the 
Henderson celebration. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in Norway 
for the past four years, has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the Universalist church 
in Nashua, N. H., and will begin his new 
work about the middle of September. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marble were given a fare- 
well party by the parish family at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert A. Towne, 
where the supper tables were spread on 
the lawn. In behalf of the parish, Mr. 
Towne presented Mr. Marble with a purse 
of money and Mrs. Towne gave Mrs. 
Marble a beautiful bag from the Ladies’ 
Circle. During the four years in Norway, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marble have entered into 
the life of the community. Mrs. Marble 
has been an active member of the Clara 
Barton Guild, and the Mothers’ League, 
and president of the Norway Woman’s 


‘Club and a member of the Browning Read- 


ing Club, and she will be greatly missed 
in them all. Mr. Marble has been on 
friendly terms with the ministers of the 
other churches and has been active in the 
B. G. McIntire Men’s Club of his own 
church. Outside his church work, he has 


which meets in September. Atkinson 
people who have listened so many years 
to Dr. Guy Robbins are reluctantly giving 
him up, as he has moved from Lawrence, 
and in the fall the State Superintendent. 
will take charge. This is a busy summer 
in New Hampshire. 
Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


been interested in the Norway Country 
Club, the Rifle Club and other activities: 
enjoyed especially by the young people. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. John Carroll Perkins is minister 
emeritus of King’s Chapel, Boston. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister ~ 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity,. 
New York City. 

J. Albert Robinson, moderator of the 
Universalist church in Bridgeport, Conn., 
is connected with the New York firm of 
McKesson and Robbins. He lives in Fair- 
field, Conn. 


* * 


MISS ELEANOR COLLIE RESIGNS 


This announcement made by Miss Collie 
to the vestry at their June meeting came 
as an unpleasant surprise, and means real 
sorrow to her many friends in the Church 
of the Messiah and the city beyond. The 
high capabilities she possesses and which 
have been manifested in the constructive 
work she has done, coupled with an at- 
tractive personality, have won for her a 
deep and abiding place among us. All will 
feel keen regret to have her sever this re- 
lationship which covers a period of some 
ten years——Messiah Messenger, Philadcl- 
phia. 

* * 


ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Rocking- 
ham Association was held in the Univer- 
salist church in Dover, N. H., on Sunday, 
Aug. 18. In spite of the intense heat 
and the fact that many were away, there 
was a good attendance. Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, who was to have preached the 
sermon, was detained in Weymouth for a 
funeral. The communion was impressively 
conducted by Rev. Edwin L. Noble, who 
emphasized in his talk the sacrifice of 
Jesus, and said we should be ready to 
sacrifice for the good of our fellowmen. 
Rev. Edward Lewis, the moderator, came 
down from his parish in Ossipee to preside. 
At the business session the Association 
voted $25 to the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation for a life membership for someone 
residing in Rockingham County. 

The following officers were elected: Mod- 
erator, Rev. Miles W. Rodehaver, Ports- 
mouth; secretary, Laurence Shorey, Ports- 
mouth; treasurer, Mrs. Grace Hayden, 
Dover; auditor, Miss Minnie Eaton, 


—— 
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Dover; preacher of the occasional sermon, 
Rey. Arthur W. Webster. Place of meet- 
ing, Kensington. The closing address was 
given by Dr. R. K. Marvin, formerly of 
Franklin, Mass., now retired and living 
at New Castle, N. H. He chose as his 
theme, ‘‘Wider Horizons.” It was a 
thoughtful discourse and sent us away 
with a broader view of life. The ladies of 
the Dover church furnished light refresh- 
ments and an hour of sociability was 
enjoyed. 
Arthur A. Blair. 


* * 


SIXTH-SIXTH WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


Charles H. Stephens, senior partner of 
the law firm of Stephens, Lincoln & 
Stephens, who will be ninety-eight on 
Oct. 2, took a day off from work Monday 
to rest. Sunday he and his wife, Mrs. 
Alice Stephens, celebrated their sixty-sixth 
wedding anniversary with a reception at 
their home, 3720 Washington Avenue, 
Avondale. He will be back at the office 
Tuesday, however, relatives said. 

Stephens is serving his seventy-third 
year as a member of the Union Board of 
High Schools and his fifty-first as trustee 
of the First Universalist Church, Essex 
Place. 

He and Mrs. Stephens, who were married 
in 1873, have two sons, Charles, a member 
of the law firm, and Howard, St. Louis 
manufacturer—From a Cincinnati, Ohio, 
paper. 


* * 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Lower Wabash Association of Universal- 
ist Churches was held with the Beecher 
City, Ill., Universalist church, Saturday 
and Sunday, Aug. 12 and 13, with repre- 
sentatives and delegates from four of the 
five member churches. Departing from a 
custom of holding their annual meeting 
the fourth week-end in August, to take 
advantage of home-coming vacationists, 
established the fact of the wisdom of the 
founders of three score and nine years ago, 
who, besides taking advantage of their 
membership and ministers returning from 
summer vacations, also met upon the moon 
and in the ripening of roasting ears to 
which those traveling by horse, buggy and 
wagons were made welcome. The change 
resulted in a smaller attendance then 
usual. 

Only three ministers—Rev. Edward M. 
Miner of Hutsonville, Rev. Martin M. 
Hicks of Bingham, and Rev. William D. 
Harrington of Metropolis—were present to 
do the preaching. Preaching has always 
been the principal part of the programs, 
and in past years from two to four days 
sessions had three sermons each day, morn- 
ing, afternoon and night—and sometimes 
more. As a result of holding the meeting 
in the middle of the month, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams of Oak Park, and Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott of Peoria, and Dr. Walter H. 
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Macpherson of Joliet, were not able to be 
present. 

At the election of officers Mrs. Mary 
Lorton Place of Beecher City was elected 
president; Rev. William D. Harrington 
of Metropolis, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Newlin of Hutsonville, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Cora Hartley of 
Waltonville, secretary; and John J. Baum- 
gartner of Fillmore, treasurer. 

Next year’s meeting will be held either 
at Waltonville or Rose Hill, if the rotation 
plan is used—if not, possibly at Hutson- 
ville—but it will be in the last part of the 
month of August according to traditions 
of the Association, to be able to secure 
“bigger and better’ preachers. 

Wm. D. Harrington. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH PARK 
ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Roger F. Etz of Newark, N. J., 
succeeded Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridge- 
port, Conn., as president of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association at the third annual 
meeting held in the Quillen parlor, Monday 
afternoon, Aug. 14. Dr. Etz was treasurer 
of the Association 1925-1930. 

The meeting opened with a prayer by 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Medford, Mass. 

Secretary Needham in his annual report 
stressed the victory in the tax question 
which for years had disturbed members 
on the occasion of annual meetings. 
Clement F. Robinson, Esq., attorney in 
the case, was prevented from attending 
by a business engagement, and the mem- 
bers regretted that they could not give 
him their personal thanks. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, property superin- 
tendent, reported on the work done during 
the year, and there were many words of 
appreciation for the wonderful change in 
the two upper floors of the Quillen since 
the fire damage of last year. 

The treasurer pro tem, Warren J. Guild, 
was away on vacation and mimeographed 
copies of the financial statement for the 
fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1938, were dis- 
tributed by the secretary. A number of 
questions were asked relating to book- 
keeping methods and the interpretation of 
various items. 

The secretary read a report by the three 
auditors, Gardner B. Wardwell, Zoe Miller, 
and Edith Blow, and this report was ac- 
cepted, together with the 1938 financial 
statement. Rev. Elmer Colcord of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., former secretary of the 
Association, read the report of the necrol- 
ogy committee, of which he was chairman, 
assisted by Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, Dr. 
Arthur A. Blair, and W. Maford Mann. 

All stood up in memory of the following: 
Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, Conn.; 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Mrs. L. Bullock, Worcester, Mass.; Miss 
A. Evelyn Hatch, Boston, Mass.; Edward 
L. Shinn, Arlington, Mass.; Dr. Phlip 
Shinn, Rockland, Mass.; Mrs. William H. 
Wade, Brockton, Mass.; Rev. Delmar E. 
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Trout, Meriden, Conn.; Mrs. Isaac Cate, 
Auburn, Maine; Mrs. P. W. Haseltine, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Miss Agnes Hathaway, 
Japan; Miss Georgie A. Bradley, Portland, 
Maine; Mrs. DeWitt E. Pierce, Randolph, 
Mass.; Rey. Milo Folsom, Pittsfield, 
Maine; Dr. Frank W. Durkee, Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass.; Mrs. Eva L. Wheeler, South- 
bridge, Mass.; Mrs. Nellie Brown, Ray- 
mond, Maine; Charles L. Clement, Pitts- 
field, Maine; and Mrs. Charles Andrews. 

Also remembered was Captain Hermann 
T. King of Camp Ellis, who had taken 
many hundreds of Ferry Beachers on ex- 
cursion trips in his launch since the days 
of Dr. Shinn. 

Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, Mass., read 
the report of the nominating committee, 
of which Rev. Charles H. Emmons was 
chairman, assisted by Marion L. Gardiner, 
Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman and Mr. Lewis. 
The following slate of officers was pre- 
sented: For president, Rev. Benjamin B. 
Hersey of Portland, Maine; vice-president, 
Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Maine; 
secretary, Robert F. Needham of Arling- 
ton, Mass.; treasurer, Warren J. Guild of 
Arlington, Mass.; directors, Rey. Josephine 
B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine; Ernest E. 
Sodergren, Saco, Maine; and Mrs. Minot 
F. Inman, Foxboro, Mass. On the call for 
nominations from the floor, the name of 
Dr. Etz was presented for president, 
Audessa A. Newbegin, of Danvers, Mass., 
for treasurer and Lester Nerney of Attle- 
boro, Mass., for director. Asa result of 
balloting, Dr. Etz was elected president, 
and Miss Newbegin treasurer; and the 
three original nominees for director received 
the highest number of votes. On motion, 
one ballot was cast for Mr. Cate as vice- 
president and Mr. Needham as secretary. 

Rey. Josephine B. Folsom called atten- 
tion to the need for raising contributions 
to cover the remaining liabilities, and sug- 
gested that the policy of selling trees in 
the Grove, which had been done years ago 
with fruitful results, could be carried on 
now with new trees which had been set 
out. Mr. Sodergren was directed to re- 
ceive contributions for the purchase of 
trees, which will be marked with some 
designation to identify the owner. In a 
short time a dozen trees were “sold,” and 
the owners are going to have a sentimenta | 
interest in watching them grow. 

Dr. Arthur A. Blair reported that at a 
meeting of the Rockingham Association 
of Universalists in Dover, N. H., Aug. 138, 
it was voted that a $25 contribution be 
made to the Ferry Beach Park Association 
for a life membership. A check for this 
amount has already been received. Life 
memberships go into a special fund kept 
in the Salem, Mass., Savings Bank. 

Dr. John Ratcliff expressed the hope 
that with the tax question settled the 
Association would take steps toward add- 
ing to its facilities and adopting policies 
which would bring a greater number of 
people from the Universalist churches to 
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the summer meetings, and it was voted 
that a committee of three Board members 
be appointed to meet with the Council of 
Executives. Dr. Etz, Mr. Sodergren, and 
Mr. Needham were appointed for this 
purpose. 

Following the suggestion of the nomi- 
nating committee, the members voted that 
a letter of appreciation be sent to Mrs. 
Blanche Rowland, who had served as a 
director on the Board since the death of 
her husband, Dr. William R. Rowland, in 
1925. Mr. Rowland became an officer in 
1912, and served as president for seven 
years preceding his death. Thus the 
Rowland family has been officially con- 
nected with the Association for twenty- 
seven years. Mrs. Rowland is at Brad- 
ford, Vermont, during the summer. 

Another vote of appreciation was given 
to former President Eben Prescott, who 
spent most of the summer at his cottage 
near the Quillen. 

By use of a blackboard, Mr. Needham 
called attention to the various parcels of 
property which are tax exempt under the 
recent Court decision. Mr. Robinson has 
called the attention of the Association to 
certain provisos of the tax exempt statute, 
which forbid tax exempt corporations from 
operating at a profit under the guise of 
heavy administrative and maintenance ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Niles closed the meeting by reading 
from “‘Faith with Power,’ the biography 
of Dr. Shinn, a tribute paid the founder of 
the meetings by Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, 
one-time secretary of the Association. 

R.F. N. 
* * 
SOUTHERN LIBERAL YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S FEDERATION 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Southern Liberal Young People’s Federa- 
tion, at Canon, Georgia, on June 30 and 
July 1 and 2, though not the largest con- 
vention held by the Southern youth or- 
ganization, was nevertheless very success- 
ful. Groups represented included, besides 
the entertaining Y. P. C. U. at Canon and 
Winder, Ga., Canton, N. C., Ellisville, 
Miss., Camp Hill, Ala., and two churches 
never before represented at one of these 
conventions, the First Unitarian Church 
at Charleston, S. C., and the Universalist 
church at Clinton, N. C. Ministers pres- 
ent included Dr. J. Franklin Burkhart of 
the Charleston Unitarian church, Rev. 
J. M. Rasnake, superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches in Georgia, Rev. Thomas 
Chapman, of Atlanta, Ga., Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd of Camp Hill, Ala., and Rev. O. E. 
Bryant of Clinton, N. C., as well as Rev. 
Nellie Mann Opdale of Canon, Ga., editor 
of the Universalist Herald. Total regis- 
tration was approximately thirty-five. 

The convention opened Friday evening, 
June 30, with Rufus B. McCall in the 
chair. The visiting delegates were wel- 
comed by the president of the Canon 
Y. P. C. U., Miss Agnes Agnew. Response 


was made by Andrew Frazier, president of 
THE Sela. Vd. Eis 

The principal address Friday evening 
was given by Dr. Burkhart. His subject 
was, “Liberal Religion and Modern 
Science.” 

Saturday morning Rev. Thomas Chap- 
man conducted a devotional service on 
the theme, ‘‘The Final Harmony of All 
Souls with God.’ Following this the 
business session opened, with Andrew 
Frazier presiding. The reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were read, the 
latter showing a balance on hand of 
$75.22 cash and $69.22 in unpaid pledges. 

Reports were then heard from repre- 
sentatives of each local Y. P. C. U. Most 
of these indicated continued activity 
throughout the year, with regular meet- 
ings held weekly or bi-weekly. At Camp 
Hill the programs are planned quarterly 
in advance, and meetings held every other 
Sunday night. They reported soc|al gath- 
erings two or three times during the year. 
Another group which meets every other 
week and carries on an unusually full pro- 
gram is the one at Ellisville, Miss. This 
group is in a church where services are 
held only about six times a year, so it 
plays a much larger part in the life of the 
church than some of the others. At 
Canton, N. C., it was reported that con- 
siderable interest had been aroused by 
the discussion programs. Similar pro- 
grams were reported at Winder and 
Canon, Georgia. On behalf of the most 
recently formed unions in the Federa- 
tion, at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Chap- 
man, Ala., neither of which could be 
represented, a short statement of the ac- 
complishments of these groups was given 
by Rufus McCall, whose privilege it was 
to visit them during the year. Dr. Burk- 
hart stated that the young people of his 
church were not yet actually organized, 
but promised that this would be done 
within the year. Mr. Bryant expressed 
regret that he could not make a similar 
statement as yet for the churches he 
serves. He also spoke in behalf of the 
Shelter Neck Institute and told of the 
good work it has been doing in behalf of 
the young people in Eastern North Caro- 
lina. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mary Abby Weed, Camp Hill, 
Ala.; vice-president, Sallie. W. Wilkins, 
Rose Hill, N. C.; secretary, Charles 
Frazier, Canton, N. C.; treasurer, Rufus 
B. McCall, Pensacola, Fla.; members-at- 
large, Juddye Bowers, Canon, Ga.; An- 
nette Grantham, Ellisville, Miss.; Jean 
Hill, Winder, Ga. 

The afternoon program consisted of 
three addresses. The first was on the 
subject of ‘“‘Vocation,’’ by Charles Frazier. 
A short discussion followed this address, 
in which all those who cared to took part. 
The next address was given by Miss Ida 
Metz, now located in the U. 8. Veterans’ 
Hospital at Johnson City, Tenn. Her sub- 


ject was “Liberal Religion in a Mental 
Hygiene Program.” The final address 
was given by William Cromie, president 
of the Connecticut Y. P. C. U. 


Miss Mildred Bearden and Herbert 


Moon entertained the convention with 


vocal duets on Friday evening and Satur-- 


day afternoon. 
Sunday morning a short meeting of the 


newly elected executive board was held,. 


and ways and means were discussed 
whereby the recommendations adopted 
might be carried out. A letter was framed 
and signed by all members of the executive 
board, inviting the national Y. P. C. U. 


to hold its 1940 convention at Camp Hill,. 


and a letter was also prepared by Miss 
Wilda Royall as president of the Shelter 
Neck Institute adding the invitation of 
that group. It had been announced that 
Dr. Lyman Ward had again graciously 
offered to print the Southern Liberal during 


the coming year, and a token payment for 
his help in this connection during the past. 


year was voted. 

The Sunday school was led by Dr. 
Burkhart, who talked along the lines of his 
address Friday evening, and general dis- 
cussion followed. Dr. Burkhart also read 
the scripture lesson, and the sermon was 


delivered by Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, of 


Camp Hill. 

The collection at this service was very 
generously given to the Southern Young. 
People’s Federation. Mr. Boyd conducted 
the installation of the new officers, and 
this brought the convention to a close,, 
except for dinner on the grounds. 

* * 


PLANS TO RESUME REGULAR 
CHURCH SERVICES 


Steps toward resumption of regular year- 
round services given up a year ago were 
taken Sunday morning and afternoon at 
centennial exercises of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Scarboro. More than 200 
persons, several of whom were former mem- 
bers now living outside Maine, attended. 

Rev. William Dawes Veazie of Portland, 
Superintendent of Maine Universalist 
Churches, who conducted both services, 
opened in the morning a campaign to re- 
move a small debt which, he said, stands 
in the way of renewed activity at the 
parish. 

Speaking at the morning service, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Hawkes of the First Univer- 
salist Larger Parish at Canton, Canton 
Point and Livermore told his former Scar- 
boro parishioners that the influence of 
those who sacrificed to build the Searboro. 
church and whose work has kept it vital 
through one hundred years is still a living: 
influence. 

The afternoon sermon, by Rev. George 
H. Thorburn, Jr., of the Biddeford Uni- 
versalist church, was on the subject ‘“De- 


stroy Not the Ancient Landmarks,” and — 


expressed confidence ‘‘amid all the ery of 
this day and age that ‘Universalism has 
outlives its usefulness’ that it will still be 


‘ 


‘ 
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preached in the town of Scarboro during 
another one hundred years. 

Fred E. Moulton, treasurer of the board 
of trustees, who read the church history, 
called upon the younger membership to 
rally to support of the church which an 
older generation had built. 

Special music for both services was by 
a choir composed of Mrs. Ralph Deering, 
Mrs. Donald Deering, Mrs. George Deer- 
ing, Mrs. M. Ella Tapley, George Mitts- 
mann, Harry Morey and Earl Watson. 
Mrs. Albion Deering was organist. 

Delegations from Livermore, Canton, 
All Souls’ Universalist Church in Portland 
and the Pride’s Corner Church, Westbrook, 
were present. 

A communication from Dr. F. L. 
Leavitt referred to the Searboro church 


auditorium as “the most beautiful in my 


experience,’’ and several other speakers 
and letters paid tribute to the beauty and 
good taste of the century-old structure. 
—Portland, Maine, Press- Herald, Aug. 14. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 821) 
1isen, or to whom he has appeared, if he 
appears not to me also. . . .” 

The demands of a daily radio program 
have led this reviewer through volumes of 
so-called devotional or inspirational litera- 
ture. In the light of this experience, it 
was refreshing to discover this book. The 
sincerity of the author is beyond doubt. 
His quest for the deep things of the spirit 
has led him into moods dark and troubled. 
But he has not tarried there. His evident 
determination to press on to the hills of 
help gives quality and depth to a book 
which may be read with profit by clergy- 
man and layman alike. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


* * 
Does What It Promises 


The Partnership of Religion and 
Science. By Frederic Williams Perkins. 
(Universalist Publishing House, Boston, 
Mass.) 


“This is a book which does what it 
promises to do and does it adequately.” 
This was the remark of the lady of the 
house when the reviewer returned from an 
absence during which this book arrived. 
“Tt is a consistent statement of the rela- 

_ tion between science and religion of which 
I have long felt a need.’’ We often say 
that the church and church school should 
provide for our young people such religious 
training that nothing they may hear or 
see in the science lecture room or labora- 
tory when they enter college, even from 
scientists unfortunately estranged from 
religion, need disturb their faith. But we 
have hitherto put into the hands of our 
eh school teachers nothing but general 
tises such as Le Conte’s ‘‘Evolution in 
ts Relation to Religious Thought,’ or 
Fiske’s ‘‘Destiny of Man,”’ requiring time, 
nergy, and equipment for mastery, if we 


have done even that. Dr. Perkins has 
here provided the means to implement the 
above very important ideal. 

It is a book especially for study groups 
providing for thirteen sessions. It is 
compact but lucid in statement, and can 
be read through by the leader of the class 
at a sitting. The author has shown great 
self-restraint in what he has omitted. He 
has never allowed himself to be led aside 
into abstruse philosophical discussion. 
Each of the thirteen lessons is provided 
with carefully chosen questions for dis- 
cussion. The Introduction appends a 
group of references for wider reading. 

The book itself is so condensed that any 
presentation of its matter would mean a 
reprint. A few quotations will suggest its 
temper and force. The studies “‘are meant 
for mature minds to whom it is a matter 
of some importance that their intelligence 
and their religion should dwell together as 
friends.”’ “The way to prevent intellectual 
bewilderment is to recognize two elements 
which are always involved in any religious 
belief at any time, viz., the instinctive 
awareness of the fact of God, and the ways 
in which we think of Him. The one abides, 
the other changes as our enlarging knowl- 
edge of the world changes. We do not 
cancel God when we learn more com- 
pletely how He works.” “A scientist is 
unscientific if he discounts religion because 
it rests on faith, for so does science. A 
religionist is irreligious if he disparages 
science as doing away with faith. For 
science is a child of faith; and at bottom 
it is the same faith.”’ 

B. W.B. 


Obituary 


John Patterson MacLean 


Dr. John Patterson MacLean died at Wayne 
Hospital, Greenville, Ohio, Aug. 12. Dr. MacLean, 
who was ninety-two years old, was the oldest living 
graduate of the Theological School in St. Lawrence 
University. He was ordained to the ministry of the 
Universalist Church in 1869, but retired many year 5 
ago, and devoted himself to writing and lecturing. 
He was the author of many books on historical and 
scientific subjects, and was a recognized authority on 
the early history of the North American continent. 
Funeral services were conducted at his home on 
Aug. 15, Rev. Stanley C. Stall of Norwalk assisting 
in the service, representing the Universalist denomi- 
nation. Burial was in Franklin, Ohio, where Dr. 
MacLean was born. 


Miss Nancy Matthews 


Miss Nancy Matthews, a life-long Universalist, 
died at the Sarah Moore Home, Delaware, Ohio, 
Aug. 5, 1939, in her ninety-fifth year. She was 
clear in mind to the last and was sick only a week. 

She was born near Vinton, Gallia County, Ohio, 
Oct. 28, 1844, the daughter of Moses R. and Mary 
Smith Matthews. In her early years she taught 
school. 

She was the last survivor of thirteen children. 
Her old home was known as Beech Hill. When the 
old place was sold she lived for a time with her sister 
Cynthia in Colorado, and then went to Washington, 
D. C., where she and her sister resided with their 
brother, Charles Matthews, a prominent officer of 
the Universalist church. She entered into the life of 
the Washington church, helping especially in the 
Ladies’ Aid. On Sept. 10, 1928, her brother and 
sister having died, she entered the Sarah Moore 
Home, where she has been comfortable and happy. 
Dr. John van Schaick has been the trustee of a fund 


of $1400 left by Charles Matthews, the income of. 
which went to her and her brother Moses as long as. 
he lived, and then to her alone. The will provided 
that upon the death of the last survivor the principal 
was to go, two-thirds to the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention and one-third to the Universalist church 
in Washington. Dr. van Schaick paid the church. 
its share in 1925. 

The funeral of Nancy Matthews was held Aug. 7 
in the Baptist church at Vinton, and was conducted 
by Rev. W. T. Packer of Rio Grande College, Rio. 
Grande, Ohio. Interment at her request was in the: 
family burial lot in the Holeomb Cemetery near 
Vinton. A number of nephews and nieces survive 
her. 


Mrs. William H. Vrooman 


On Sunday, July 27, Mrs. Eva L. Vrooman, wife of 
William H. Vrooman, was buried in Hillside Ceme- 
tery, Central Square, N. Y. Mrs. Vrooman was 
seventy-six years of age and had spent fifty-nine of 
those years in Central Square. For many years she 
was a devoted and hard-working member of the 
Central Square Universalist church. She is survived 
by her husband, three sons, Ray of Rochester, IN, Yes 
Roy of Syracuse, N. Y., and Harold of Central Square, 
also a sister, Mrs. Wilson Martin of Syracuse, and a 
number of nieces and nephews. Rev. John J. Baker 
of the local Baptist church, a friend of years, and 
Rev. William J. Metz, of the Universalist church, 
conducted the funeral services. 


Miss Martha Stulen 


Miss Martha Stulen of Athens, Pa., died July 29,, 
after a long illness. Miss Stulen had been a successful 
teacher in the Athens public school for forty-five 
years. She was a woman of high ideals and stood 
for all that was noble and uplifting. She was a life- 
long member of the Athens Universalist church, a 
regular attendant, and president of the Ladies’ 
Society at the time of her death. She attended the 
conventions of the church frequently and was active 
in the National Y. P. C. U. some years ago. She 
was a subscriber to the Christian Leader and had 
contributed articles to it. The funeral was from her 
home with interment in Tioga Point Cemetery. Her 
pastor, Rev. J. D. Herrick, officiated. She leaves 
three sisters and a niece. 


Miss Anna Cash 


Miss Anna Cash of Athens, Pa., died Aug. 4 at 
the Robert Packer Hospital in Sayre. Miss Cash: 
was interested in all of the good things of the com- 
munity, library, the Red Cross, Hospital Auxiliary, 
service clubs and other community projects, but. 
none of them came ahead of the Universalist church, 
to which she was an early convert. ‘She had been a 
subscriber to the Christian Leader for many years- 
She was a member of the Towanda church, never 
transferring her membership, but she was active and 
constant in her devotion to the church in Athens,. 
where she lived the larger portion of her life. Two 
nieces are the nearest surviving relatives. Inter- 
ment was in the family plot in Oak Hill, Towanda. 
The funeral service was conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. J. D. Herrick. 


Miss Alice H. Belding 


Miss Alice H. Belding, seventy-one, retired public 
school principal, died Aug. 14 at the home of her 
cousin, Roy N. Grout, in Worcester, Mass. 

At the time of her retirement in 1934, Miss Belding 
was principal of Elizabeth Street School. She served 
there six years. She had been principal of Abbott 
Street School from 1895 to 1926 and of Greendale 
School from 1926 to 1928. 

She was appointed by the School Department in 
1888, the year after graduating from old Worcester 
Normal School. 

Born in London, England, she was the daughter 
of George W. and Harriet (Smith) Belding. She 
was brought to this country when about a year old. 

Miss Belding united with the First Universalist 
Church in 1901 and was active in all its departments. 
She joined the Z. E. H. Club (women’s club), soon 
after it was formed in 1889 and served at different 
times as chairman of the finance committee, program 
chairman and member of the executive board. She 
spoke many times before the women’s groups on 
current religious events, and her comprehensive book 
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‘reviews were a joy to those who heard them. She 
was much interested in the Institute of World Affairs 
at Ferry Beach and had made reservations for this 
year. She was especially helpful in the work of the 
church school, where she had served as teacher, 
-superintendent, and chairman of the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee, where her keen mind, teacher 
training and practical experience made her invaluable. 
She was a member of and much interested in the 
work of the Mission Circle and a member of the 
Ladies’ Social Circle, the oldest women’s organiza- 
tion in the church. 

Rev. Joseph W. Beach officiated at the funeral. 
Burial was in Johnson, Vt. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


To amend Article 6 of the by-laws by striking out 
“the same and inserting in its stead the following: 

6. Of the Board of Trustees. The Board of Trustees 
‘shall have general direction of the affairs of the Con- 
vention and of the Church at large when the Conven- 
‘tion is not in session. 

Without prejudice to the general powers conferred 
by the preceding paragraph and other powers con- 
ferred by these by-laws, the Board shall have the 
‘following powers, namely: 

To appropriate the funds of the Convention for the 
purposes designated by the Convention and to adopt 
and carry into effect all needful measures for promot- 
ing the interest, growth and welfare of the Universal- 
‘ist Church. 

To purchase, lease or otherwise acquire for the 
‘Convention real or personal property whenever in 
‘its judgment it is deemed beneficial for the purposes 
-of the Convention, and to pay for the same wholly 
-or partially in money or in notes, bonds, mortgages 
-or other evidences of indebtedness of the Convention 
and on such terms and conditions as may be deemed 
wise. 

To sell, let, mortgage or otherwise dispose of any 
-of the real or personal property or rights of the Con- 
vention upon such terms as may be deemed wise, and 
"to have power to accept as payment for same mort- 
‘gages, notes, bonds, property or other obligations. 

To borrow or raise money for the Convention and 
to issue any notes or other obligations convenient 
‘therefor and to secure the same by mortgage, pledge, 
deed of trust, or otherwise, and to make and execute 
-contracts, promissory notes or other negotiable or 
transferable instruments. 

To designate from time to time by standing or 
“special vote the officer or officers of the Convention 
‘authorized to execute deeds, mortgages, contracts 
‘or other instruments in the name and behalf of the 
‘Convention. 

To appoint such officers, agents or committees as 
‘the work of the Convention may require and to in- 
vest them with authority to execute and to carry 
‘into effect the special duties intrusted to them. 

To act on behalf of the Convention in all matters 
of Fellowship, government and discipline according to 
the rules provided therefor. 

In cases of complaint or appeals they shall appoint 
a Board of Appeal to consist of three persons, at least 
one of whom shall be a clergyman, and none of whom 
shall be a resident of the state or states interested 
‘Said Board of Appeal shall as soon as practicable 
designate a time for hearing the complaint or appeal, 
‘and shall give notice to parties concerned not less 
than thirty days prior to the date fixed for such 
‘hearing. Said notice shall be by registered letter 
directed to the parties at their last known post office 
saddress. Upon the date fixed for such hearing said 
Board of Appeal shall hear the evidence in the case 
together with statements of parties either in person 
or by counsel, and shall render such decision as, in 
their judgment, justice and equity demand. If their 
decision is unanimous, the same shall be final and it 
‘shall be immediately reported to the Secretary of the 
Convention, who shall at once notify the parties at 
issue of the result of such decision and shall make a 
record of the same in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. If the decision is not unanimous, the Board 
‘of Appeal shall report the case to the next session of 
the Convention with all the papers and evidence re- 
dating thereto for final action. 


All petitions, memorials and complaints relating 


to matters of discipline which may be referred by the © 


Convention to the Board of Trustees or be brought 
directly before them shall be considered by said Board, 
and if deemed desirable they shall appoint a board 
of three persons to hear and render judgment thereon; 
in such cases the above rules as to notice, hearing, and 
judgment, so far as the same are applicable, shall be 
observed. 

The Board of Trustees shall submit a report of its 
proceedings, including its appropriations and ex- 
penditures, at every regular session of the Convention. 
It shall also present a report showing the general 
conditions and needs of the Church with respect to 
religious worship, missions, education, church schools 
and all other interests of the Church, with its recom- 
mendations thereon. BS 

In the intervening years between the sessions of 
the Convention the Board shall during the month of 
October prepare and publish a financial statement 
for the year ending on the thirtieth day of September 
preceding. 

A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, and the expenses of 
the members of the Board in connection with such 
meeting shall be paid out of the regular funds of the 
Convention. 

Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and binding 
as if passed at a duly-called meeting of the Board. 


To further amend the by-laws by inserting a new 
article to be known as Article 6 ‘‘a’’: 

At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
after each biennial session of the Convention, the 
President shall appoint the Committees herein men- 
tioned and such other committees as the Board of 
Trustees may from time to time determine. 

Executive Committee. An Executive Committee 
consisting of the Chairman of the Board, the Chair- 
man of the Finance and Investment Committee and 
three other members of the Board, which shall in the 
intervals between the sessions of the Board have su- 
pervision and direction of the general affairs of the 
Convention except those delegated to the Finance and 
Investment Committee, and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the Board. 
It shall submit to the Board at each meeting a record 
of its proceedings since the last meeting of the Board. 
It shall perform such other duties as may be required 
by the Board. 

Finance and Investment Committee. A Finance and 
Investment Committee consisting of five members, 
three of whom shall be members of the Board, said 
Committee to have full power to invest and reinvest 
the funds of the Convention in the intervals between 
the sessions of the Board, but such action must be 
unanimous. All changes in investments shall be re- 
ported at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
The Committee shall have such and other duties and 
powers as may from time to time be delegated to it 
by the Board of Trustees. 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


The Central Fellowship Committee recommends 
the following amendments to the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline: 

That Article III, Section 3, be amended by sub- 
stituting for the words, ‘‘one year,” in line 13, the 
words, “three months.”’ 

That the same section be amended by inserting 
before the sentence beginning “A letter of transfer 
shall not affect”? a new paragraph to read as follows: 
“If a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergy- 
man or licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, 
shall fail to issue a letter of transfer to the new juris- 
diction within three months, or if the Committee of 
Fellowship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act 
on such letters of transfer within three months, the 
Central Committee of Fellowship shall, unless 
charges are pending, issue a letter of transfer and 
inform the respective Committee of Fellowship in- 
volved of the action,” so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

3. Upon the removal of any clergyman or li- 
centiate in fellowship from one state to another he 
shall send notice of such change to the Committee of 


Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergy- 
men or licentiate, of which action advice shall be 
given him. The letter shall be signed by at least a 
majority of the members of the committee that issues 
it, and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for not 
doing so. If the latter committee shall be satisfied 
of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergyman or 
licentiate the Fellowship of the State Convention, or 
the General Convention, as the case may be, and 
unless charges are pending, such action shall not be 
delayed beyond three months. 

If a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergyman or 
licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, shall fail 
to issue a letter of transfer to the new jurisdiction 
within three months, or if the Committee of Fellow- 
ship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act on such 
letters of transfer within three months, the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall, unless charges are 
pending, issue a letter of transfer and inform the re- 
spective Committee of Fellowship involved of the 
action. 


A letter of transfer shall not affect the relation- . 


ship of a clergyman or licentiate to the Convention 
by which it was issued until fellowship shall have 
been granted to him by another Convention. And 
the committee accepting a letter of transfer shall 
give notice of its acceptance both to the committee 
which issued it and to the person affected by it. 


That Article IV, Section 1, sub-section iii-e, be 
amended by adding the words “provided, however, 
that in the event the clergyman whose case is under 
consideration is himself a member of the State Fel- 
lowship Committee, or Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee, or Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, his vote shall not be required for unanimous 
agreement,” so that the entire section shall read as 
follows: 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges 
and trial, provided that such action shall be taken 
only on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Committee. 
In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the Central 
Fellowship Committee, such action must be by unani- 
mous agreement of the Committee with the approval 
of the Board of Trustees of: the General Convention, 
provided, however, that in the event the clergyman 
whose case is under consideration is himself a mem- 
ber of the State Fellowship Committee, or Central 
Fellowship Committee, or Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, his vote shall not be required 
for unanimous agreement. 

That Article III, Section 6, be amended by add- 
ing after the words “shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention” the 
words “‘provided that clergymen availing themselves 
of this reciprocal fellowship shall have been recom- 
mended by the body having jurisdiction over their 
present fellowship, and shall also be accepted by the 
Central Fellowship Committee of this Convention,” 
so that the entire section shall read as follows: 

6. Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pastors 
over its parishes, without surrender of Universalist 
fellowship, shall be accorded similar recognition by 
the Universalist General Convention, provided that 
clergymen availing themselves of this reciprocal 
fellowship shall have been recommended by the 
body having jurisdiction over their present fellow- 
ship, and shall also be accepted by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee of this Convention. Clergymen 
of this denomination availing themselves of such 
reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby forfeit their 
fellowship in this Convention; it being provided, 
however, that such clergymen, so long as they are 
pastors of parishes in other denominations, shall not 
have the right to vote or hold office in their re- 
spective Conventions. 


That Article IX, Section 2, be amended by adding 4 


after the words “with sufficient sureties’ the words — 


“the amount to be determined by the Central Fel- — 


lowship Committee,” so that the entire section shall — 
read as follows: 
2. An appeal from the decision of a lower court, to 
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be allowed, must be taken within thirty days of the 
time at which such decision was rendered, and must 
be accompanied by a bond, with sufficient sureties, 
the amount to be determined by the Central Fellow- 
ship Committee, for the payment of the costs of the 
court, if the appeal be not sustained. Notice of 
appeal shall be sent at once by the Secretary to the 
secretary of the Committee of Fellowship from whose 
decision the appeal is taken, which shall have the 
effect to suspend the sentence pronounced by its 
court, until reaffirmed by the Court of Appeal. 
oe 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 


1. Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution—to be 
amended by substituting the word “five” for the 
word “three,” so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, Treasurer, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. Article IX, second and last sentences—to be 
amended by substituting the word “seven” for the 
word “‘five,”’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meet- 
ings in connection with the General Convention, and 
in October of each alternate year at such time and 
Place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meet- 
ing. At any meeting of the Executive Board seven 
members shall constitute a quorum.” 

* 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
x * 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The Women’s National Missionary Association 
of the Universalist Church 


The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, for the transaction of 
any business that may legally come before it. 

Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 
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- Crackling 


A troop of Boy Scouts was encamped on 
the creek bank on the Blogg farm. The 
scoutmaster ‘announced that they would 
have stew for dinner and told one of the 
boys to ask Blogg for a turnip. 

“Do you want a fairly big one?” asked 
the boy. 

‘“‘About the size of your head,”’ said the 
scoutmaster. 

Fifteen minutes later Farmer Blogg raced 
into the camp. ‘One of your boys needs 
attention!’”’ he yelled at the scoutmaster. 
“‘He’s pulling up my turnips and trying his 
hat on them.’’—Exchange. 

ea 

An Aberdonian was getting married. 
“No doubt you will be giving us a send- 
off,’’ he said to the best man. 

“Oh, yes,’ was the reply. “Ribbons, 
rice, balloons, old boots and shoes, I ex- 
pect.” 

“Weel, dinna forget I take nines and 
Maggie size three.’’—H xchange. 

* * 

“T had a surprise this morning,” re- 
marked the business man. “I put on 
another suit and in one of the pockets 
found a big roll of bills which I had en- 
tirely forgotten.” ee eres tee 

Asked a pessimist: “Weretany: afuthen 
receipted?’ oe getle Pri LeRt! & 

* 

Boy: “I’ve called bane ‘thre job for a 
smart message boy.” 

Manager: ‘Sorry, my lad, thal vacancy 
was filled yesterday.” 

Boy: ‘‘Then it’s a smart manager you 
need, to take the notice out of the win- 
dow.”’—Stray Stories. 

ok * 

“Isn’t it wonderful the things that can be 
made from ordinary beef bones—piano 
keys, teeth, knife and fork handles, and 
so on.” 

“Yes; and my landlady thinks they 
make good soup, also.”—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Difficult Customer: “I can’t remember 
the name of the car I want; I think it 
starts with T.” 

Exasperated Salesman: 


our cars start with gasoline.” 
* * 


“Madam, all 
—E xchange. 


According to a statistician, the per 
capita share of the national debt is now 
about $320. Will some one tell us how 
an individual can go about repudiating 
this debt?—St. Lowis Star-Times. 

* * 

Sing Sing prison complains of being 
overcrowded, and at the same time suffer- 
ing a shortage of help. What are the 
prisoners at Sing Sing—guests?—C. H. T. 
in Kansas City Times. 

* * 

“Gentlemen,” remarked the professor, 
“the general function of the heads of sev- 
eral learned members of this class is to 
keep their neckties from slipping off.””— 
Montreal Star. 
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